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Mionsanto Makes 


Modern Miracles 
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MONSANTO 
is a single 
source for 
PHENOLIC, 
STYRENE, 
VINYL, 
MELAMINE, 
UREA, 
POLYETHYLENE, 
CELLULOSIC-TYPE 
PLASTICS AND RESINS, 
When you plan 

new products 

or redesign 

standard products, 
it pays to consult 
Monsanto first. 


pretemi. 







Se are the substance of many of today’s miracles . . . man-made 
materials deliberately created by research to possess the exact qualities 
demanded by a whole world of new products. 
From tough, flexible, brightly colored plastics 
used to make children’s toys to amazingly 
strong, light-weight, reinforced plastics for 
outdoor swimming pools...from extra-strong, 
heat-resistant, corrosion free plastics for motor 
parts and electrical accessories to clear 
plastics for transparent packaging ... or 


light, flexible plastics for records, rain wear, 
upholstery, garden hose...in every field of Mi O N S A nN T Oo 
CANADA LIMITED 


modern manufacturing Monsanto plastics 
and industrial resins make possible the devel- MONTREAL TORONTO VANCOUVER 


opment of new and exciting products to ...where creative chemistry 
answer today’s needs. makes modern miracles. 
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To win world-wide leadership, a company must sell 
superlative products, of course. But it must also 
give an extra measure of “service.” 

And so Dictaphone Corporation has done for 
decades. The Dictaphone TIME-MASTER dictating 
machine helps its users to increase—often double— 
their capacity to get things done. Not just in their 
ofiices—but wherever they are. 


From Hong Kong or Honolulu, Haifa or Hoboken 
—or from your home—you can mail your recorded 
thinking anywhere in a standard envelope for mini- 
mum postage. That’s an exclusive advantage of the 
sturdy, flexible plastic Dectabelt record. 

Our travel service lends machines to customers 


away from home. And wherever you are, you are 


DICTAPH O NE CORPORATION LTD. 


DICTATION HEADQUARTERS, CANADA 


204 Eglinton Ave. E., Toronto 12, Ontario 


DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER AND DICTABELT ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF BICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


Why is DICTAPHONE known 


and used the world over? 


close to the willing help of our people and facilities 


in 65 countries. That includes trained service per- 


sonnel so essential to the long-lived efficiency of 


any fine electronic instrument. 


Our own horn is sounding—but it’s just a soft 
echo of our best salesmen: customers. Just remember 
that Dictaphone Corporation is dedicated to helping 
individuals get more out of their most personal 


possessions: their time and their minds. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION LTD., 
Dept. G348, 204 Eglinton Ave. E., Toronto 12, Ont. 


new, 8 page illustrated booklet Communication. 
machine demonstration with no obligations. 


munication call on me as soon as possible. 


NAME 
COMPANY 
STREET ADDRESS 


CITY AND ZONE PROV. 


p------------------~ 


Please send me a free Dictabelt record and my copy of the 
Please contact me to arrange a TIME-MASTER dictating 


Please have your consultant on all types of written com- 
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To Live With Shame 





MAN is an islanc Se] 
every man is @ piece of t n 
part of the main: if a clod be washec 
away by the sea, Europe is the less. as we 
as 1f a promontory were. as well as if a 
manor of thy friends or of thine own 
were: any man’s death diminishes me. be- 


And 


whom 


involved in mankind 


I am 


never 
neve! 


Cause, 
therefore send 
the bell tolls: it tolls for thee.” 

John Donne's are 


they bear repeating. even in an age when 


to know for 


words familiar. but 


words are so cheap they are losing 

value as currency. For the bells have been 
tolling for weeks now. We may hear them 
only dimly or not at all through the wax 
of selfishness and fear that stuffs our ears. 
but they are there, as they have been since 
the first Russian bullets tore into an un- 
armed crowd in a city called Budapest. 

Our freedom is diminished because Hun- 
gary was destroyed. Cold reason may tell 
us that it is better for a small nation to be 
murdered than for a world to be engulfed 
by war. But we cannot go on avoiding war 
simply by dodging our responsibilities to 
humanity. In the words of the Vatican. 
the price of peace can be too high. 

We tried the way of shame and dis- 
honor two decades ago. It led us to war. 
Now, with our bellies bulging and minds 
stuffed with the lotus fruit of “peace and 
prosperity”, we are waddling down the 
same path. 

For Canadians, the shame is deepened. 
The shocked and shattered remnants of 
the citizen-army that fought for humanity 
in Hungary struggled westward; even if 
the West could not save them from dying 
in Hungary, it could help them to live in 
more fortunate lands. Some nations wel- 
comed them, forgetting the cold rules and 
stiff forms of custom. But not Canada, not 
our brilliant Immigration Minister, Mr. 
Pickersgill, and his “Liberal” colleagues. 
Our precious regulations had to be pre- 
served. With our big country crying for 
people, we had to be choosy about refu- 
gees. 

As November died, there were some 
timid attempts to make up for our earlier 
coldness; Ontario, for instance, showed a 
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not involved in mankind 


To Cateh a Child 


FoR MORE than a generation psychologists 








and educators have been trving to « 

ate human personality by means of mas 
ses of Statistics. and they have evolved 
a system that works brilliantly in the 
mass. roughly separating the dull from 
the bright, the stable from the un le 
But the human spirit is ally fluid 


and the exceptional child still 
to slip through the meshes of the 
however tightly and finely cantrived. At 
present, a child may run up an impre 
score in one test and slump : 
in another. As a further complication. the 
bright child may deliberately fail the 
through boredom. perversity or simp 
from a desire to escape the stigma of 
brightness. Most psychologists claim that 
the tests, over the whole range. are intal- 
lible, and the fault, if any, lies in their 
application. What is needed, apparently, 
is some ultimate test for the testers 
something to produce a staff equipped 
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At the moment. there is 


such 
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movement 


And 


the Conservative party will miss a glitter 












































ing chance to reshape itself as a dominant 
force in Canadian politics. 

The party will not crumble overnight 
because of this missed opportunity. It 
would be absurd to think so. After all, a 
party that can survive the ineptitude and 
confusion of two decades must be a tough 
old bird indeed. But it is not enough 
merely to survive, particularly in a pol- 
itical climate that offers every chance of 
growth. There are many signs that the Ca- 
nadian voter is stirring from his long years 
of drowsy contentment, but it will take a 
clear voice with a new message to bring him 

lly awake. Will the man selected by the 
Tory delegates have such a voice? If he 
has. it will be a marvellous thing. consid- 
ring how muffled the voices have been in 
the past 

Yet the Conservatives must find a man 
who can not only take on the practical re- 
sponsibilities of leadership but define in 
plain terms the meaning and aims of Con- 
servatism—and do it with fervor and im- 
agination. As another writer points out in 
in article in this issue of SATURDAY NIGHT, 
a deadly greyness envelops Canadian 
politics; no one can tell where one party 
begins and another ends. The time is ripe 
tor a leader who can say to the 
the baker. the candlestick maker. 
what we believe in: this is our doctrine. 
ind these our principles’—not the tired 
cliches of politics, but the strong. clear 
message of reasoned belief. Without such 

man, the Conservative party will drag 
Wearily on, until it is swallowed by some 


more vigorous champion of conservativ 


oO 


thought. 


Where. Indeed? 


THE reticence of the English is a fine thing 
in a world given to shouting and over- 
Statement. But it can be pretty aggravating 

times, especially to North Americans 
with over-developed bumps of childish 
curiosity. A couple of weeks ago. we came 
cross this item clipped from a London 
newspaper by a tourist: “A Mr. Smathers 
of Liverpool is at the Seething Street Hos- 
pital recovering from injuries received 
when he was stepped on by a camel.” 
That was the complete story. After a few 
davs of nail-chewing. we could stand it 
no longer and sought more information 
from London. Where was Mr. Smathers 
when he ran afoul of the camel? There 
‘Zoo. Where else?” 


came a Orusque reply 


Misdirected Anger 


\ STRANGER looking at the headlines and 
editorial comment of some Canadian 
newspapers a couple of weeks ago might 
well have thought that the changes in the 
Canadian contribution to the UN police 
force were causing a major crisis in this 
country. Nothing of the sort was happen- 
ing. Of course: it was simply a rather em- 
barrassing display of parochialism. The 











news was greatly over-played by a few 
headline-hungry papers in larger cities 
(particularly in Toronto) and the com- 
ment that went with the news was largely 
a petulant expression of childish pride. 
Cooler and wiser heads among the 
newspaper men put the matter in proper 
perspective. I. Norman Smith, associate 
editor of the Ottawa Journal, was one of 
these. He reported from the UN: “Cer- 
tainly the Canadians here were disappoint- 
ed on learning that the force they had been 
so keen to create would not at once in- 
clude Canadian infantry but only transport 
and various kinds of administration. But 
this natural disappointment could not 
fairly be called ‘humiliation’ or ‘defeat’ 
The object of this exercise is to have 
UN forces secure and keep the peace and 


E. L. M. Burns: Enforced indecision. 


to attain some long term working arrange- 
ment with Egypt. The object is not to 
get Canadians carrying guns posted along 
the Suez Canal.” 

The Canadian Government, quite prop- 
erly, refused to send the Magnificent and 
a battalion of infantry rushing off to the 
Mediterranean while the duties, size and 
composition of the UN force were still 
vague. If the UN wanted the battalion, it 
was ready. Nor could General Burns be 
criticized for not deciding earlier that what 
he wanted from Canada was administra- 
tive troops, not infantry. He had a difficult 
job of organization to do with the polyglot 
force, and could not do too much planning 
while the Secretary-General of the UN, 
Dag Hammarskjold, was discussing the 
police force with Nasser 

If Canadian anger and frustration need- 
ed a target, the obvious one was Ham- 
marskjold, who seems to have been acting 
on the belief that the UN force was going 
to Egypt simply to protect Nasser from 
the big bullies who had been pushing 
him around. 

The mess in the Middle East was not 





caused by the attacks of Britain, France 
and Israel on Egypt. The three powers by 
their armed action merely brought it to a 
head. The causes of the trouble remain: 
the refusal of the Arabs to live in peace 
with Israel, the Egyptian grip on the Suez 
Canal, and Nasser himself, an ambitious 
and unscrupulous dictator breeding hate 
and violence throughout the Middle East. 
The big job of the UN is the cleaning up 
of these sore spots, not simply the impo- 
sition of a false peace. 


Whose Army? 

CANADIANS should do some thinking about 
Nasser’s reasons for objecting to the in- 
clusion of a Canadian infantry unit, the 
Queen’s Own Rifles, in the UN’s Egyptian 
police force. Not only was the name like- 
ly to arouse Egyptian animosity, he said, 
but his people would find it very difficult 
to distinguish Canadian troops from Brit- 
ish. He had some other reasons, but they 
need not concern us now. The interesting 
point is this: not only are our troops un- 
able to fly a distinctively Canadian flag 
over their headquarters, but they are dis- 
tinguishable from British troops only by 
their badges and the superior cut and qual- 
ity of their battledress. 

Other Commonwealth troops have dis- 
tinctive dress, why not Canadians? Indeed, 
in recent years the Canadian Army seems 
to have been making quite an effort to 
make itself less Canadian. Fine old militia 
regiments have been monkeyed with, 
Guards units have been formed in slavish 
imitation of the British, and recently the 
Army announced that the Royal Canadian 
Artillery will henceforth be known as The 
Royal Regiment of Canadian Artillery— 
simply, in the Army’s words, to bring 
“Canadian artillery into line with the Roy- 
al Regiment of Artillery in the United 
Kingdom with which Canadian artillery 
units are affiliated”. 

The British have a superb military tra- 
dition, and many Canadian units are link- 
ed with that tradition. But our soldiers are 
Canadians, and they have established in 
battle their right to national recognition. 
If we are to have Guards units, let them 
be truly Canadian Guards, recognizable as 
such; they do not have to be artificial imi- 
tations of some other nation’s proud regi- 
ments, and they do not need to bask in 
any borrowed glory. 

With the rest of the nation constantly 
Striving for expression of its individuality, 
the brasshats seem to be making a deliber- 
ate policy of the submerging of the Army’s 
national identity. It may not be a policy 
at all, of course; it may only be the pro- 
duct of ancient hero-worship or gin-and- 
tonic nostalgia. But in any case, it’s a silly 
denial of this country’s development as a 
nation. And who knows—with a new pride 
in its Canadianism, the Army might even 
come close to getting all the recruits it 
needs. 
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Suez 
itious 
hate 
Fast. 
ig up 
mpo- It has become almost impossible to tell 
what party a Canadian politician follows 
by what he savs—and he himself mav be 
bout unable to define his political doctrine. 
> in- 
the 
tian 
like- 
said, Mackenzie King: The end result. 
icult 
Brit- 
they 
ting W e e 
us ‘anted: A Political Party for Canada 
flag > = 
dis- * 
by by J. H. Stewart Reid 
ual- 
dis- A TINY LITTLE squall of controversy dis- Sir John A. Macdonald fixed upon Cana- saving very little very impressively. 
oak turbed the otherwise calm weather dur- dian politics the notion that a political whose chief claim to fame will always 
fetes ing the Tecent national convention ot part) Is simply an association of men be that he held office |] 
a Young Liberal Associations in Winnipeg. for the purpose of either gaining or other Prime Minister 
tia Iwo delegates from that city resigned holding office. Not, please notice, to the -~ommonwealth 
ith. their credentials in an effort to force gain or hold office for the purpose of for? It is difficult to 
si the convention to debate a motion of implementing an agreed policy based accomplish? No one is quite sure. What 
‘ee censure of the Ottawa government for upon agreed principles, but simply to were his political convictions? Who 
ji its handling of the recent pipe-line legisla- gain or hold office knows? But he did stay in office, and 
og tion. But the newspapers made more of The means to an end has become in since the professional politicians of all 
their gesture than the convention did. our system the end itself. Its ablest parties seem to suspect that there was 
. The “great debate” failed to materialize supporter and its end result was Macken- some connection between his complete 
ne and the convention continued its normal, zie King. Neither the great statesman jack of political principles and his amaz- 
- Self-satisfied way. that his dwindling body of admirers ing degree of political success, he has 
sid The local Young Conservative organi- would like to make him, nor the Machia- become the model for them all. As a 
_ zation tried to make some political capi- velli that his latest biographers try to result it has become almost impossible 
oe tal out of the incident and its spokesman comvince us he was. Mackenzie King was to tell. from what a Canadian politician 
im formally invited the two Liberal rebels simply a littke man with some skill in says, whether he is Tory or Liberal, So- 
ae to join his association. ‘The place for all - 2 = cialist or free-enterpriser, individt or 
woes real Liberals today,” he said “is in the a 2) i : collectivist 
in . : % oT ° , 
a: Conservative party.” That noise that you ? ; There w sa time during the thirties 
i heard that day was made by the Cecils when it looked as if a political party in 
ae and the Chamberlains, the Gladstones the old-fashioned meaning of the word 
. and the Mills, all whirling in their graves. e- 
wi Is there any reason why a Canadian id 
- Liberal should not join a Conservative § ‘ ‘ ‘laim that O- 
- association? Or a professed Conservative F r 
think that it is right for him to do so? s 
tly ; ee 
3 Really none, for there is no real dif- 
a ference of principles between Liberal and 
sx Conservative in Canada. In fact, there 
i are no principles. anil 
4 If we accept the definition of Burke all 
- that a political party is in essence a body 
c of men united in agreement abcut the : So long as the C ontinue 
7 validity of certain political convictions, edicated 1 e ad e 
' then the obvious and inescapable conclu- 
de sion is that there actually exists no such 
. thing in Canada today. 


This condition has been with us a 
long time now. Soon after Confederation, 
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for the Socialists to continue their at- 
tacks upon the existing economic order; 
the continuing prosperity after the war 
made such attacks politically unwise (i.e., 
not vote-catching); and the advance of 
the Liberal government into such experi- 
ments as family ailowances so blurred 
the contrast in colour between its sup- 
porters and those of the CCF that it 
became very hard to tell them apart. 

Last summer the CCF at its Winnipeg 
convention quietly buried the Regina 
Manifesto and announced its new belief 
that Socialism must live in and with a 
modified form of capitalism. Then the 
delegates turned to the really important 
question: how can the party get more 
votes and more legislative seats? In the 
new rush to win friends and influence 
people, nobody must ask “What for?”. 
What was once a vigorous little infant 
political party has now become a flabby 
little adult association of politicians. 

There may be a few hardy pioneers left 
in the Social Credit party in Alberta 
who still have some faint attachment to 
the “funny-money” theories of Major 
Douglas. But they must be few in number. 

The Social Credit party in Alberta has 
only two qualities that distinguish it from 
any other. Since taking office it has 
provided reasonably honest and reason- 
ably efficient government. And because 
this was the first time this had happened 
in Alberta’s short history, it has suc- 
ceeded in staying in office. It could have 
done so under any name, and since it 
has no body of principles, no theories 
at all, any name would have done. In 
British Columbia the party won_ initial 
success by an astute combination of the 
methods of Billy Graham and those of 
P. T. Barnum. But what keeps it in 
office is probably neither its rather 
shoddy religious appeal nor the high- 
pressure circus tactics of Mr. Bennett. 
It is instead the appalling intellectual 
poverty of the opposition — Liberal, 
Conservative and CCF alike. 

In federal politics, Social Credit has 
done little more than offer a few mad 
observations. Social Crediters filled a pol- 
itical vacuum in Alberta; they filled an 
intellectual vacuum in British Columbia; 
but in federal politics they had better face 
the fact that they are competing with the 
champion vacuum-fillers of all time in the 
present Liberal organization. 

The Conservative party in Canada is 
the heir to an old and honorable tradi- 
tion, one that has been effectively de- 
fended and nobly exemplified by Edmund 
Burke, by Aristotle and Cicero before 
him, and by Abraham Lincoln and Robert 
Peel since his time. Burke’s conservatism 
he himself could analyze. He hated in- 
justice to the individual even if the in- 
justice seemed to bring benefit to the 
majority. He denounced the revolution- 
ary idea of equality and insisted on the 
necessity of ranks and distinctions in 
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society. He urged that it was necessary 
to make changes gradually, and only in 
response to proven need. 

Like Burke, most Conservatives of the 
nineteenth century mistrusted action from 
collective pressure, opposed levelling, 
suspected centralized and _ concentrated 
power, and put their faith in private ini- 
tiative, moral rectitude and divine guid- 
ance. 

Now these attitudes and these convic- 
tions, brought to bear upon _ specific 
Canadian problems by men of_ intelli- 
gence, should surely result in something 
more than the “me too” cries that have 
risen from Canadian Tories of recent 
decades. In the last session of Parliament 
on several occasions the naked doctrine 
of what John Calhoun called the “dicta- 
torship of the numerical majority” was 
several times advanced by boisterous 
Liberal spokesmen. If ever there was a 
flagrant denial of the ages-old tradition 
that the law and the constitution are 
above any government, no matter how 
great its majority, it is this doctrine. Yet 
Conservatives, supposedly the guardians 


Political Scoreboard 


Liberals: The champion vacuum- 
fillers of all time, barren of initia- 
tive and ideas. 

Conservatives: No _ platform for 


three-quarters of a century. 
CCF: A flabby little association of 
politicians. 
Social Credit: Little more than a 
few mad observations. 





of the old and tried constitutional prin- 
ciples, did not effectively challenge it. 

At the present moment there is a great 
deal of talk about a re-organized and 
revitalized Conservative party under a 
new leader. The new organization, says 
George Hees, faces a “gigantic selling 
job” if it is to recapture its old hold 
upon a section of all Canadian opinion. 
This is probably true. 

It is a job that probably will be well 
done by indefatigable workers such as 
Donald Fleming and Davie Fulton, and 
by energetic and personable provincial 
leaders such as Duff Roblin in Manitoba 
and Deane Finlayson in British Colum- 
bia. There is only one question left un- 
answered, and nobody in Conservative 
circles seems even to be asking it. What 
are they going to sell? Not at present the 
Conservative ideal, for I doubt very much 
if any one of the salesmen could even de- 
fine what that is; not a Conservative plat- 
form, for there hasn’t been one for three- 
quarters of a century. 

It is in the Liberal party in Canada 
today that the most flagrant ignorance 
of political principle is to be seen. That 
party is the beneficiary of a set of cir- 
cumstances that kept it in power during 


two decades when no government, no 
matter how poverty-stricken in ideas or 
talent, could have failed to be successful. 
Anchored by an enormous dead weight 
of accumulated old age and massed 
mediocrity, and challenged by an op- 
position that lacks the essential strength 
of its convictions, the present majority 
in the Canadian House of Commons will 
be very hard to shake. And the common 
greyness that covers all in Canadian poli- 
tics will continue unrelieved. 

The Liberals are even now planning 
their strategy for the election next year, 
and cabinet meetings have already dis- 
cussed, and probably decided, what in- 
ducements will be offered to us to vote 
Liberal next June. 

No doubt the campaign for Liberalism 
in office will be skilfully conducted, but 
one cannot help suspecting that not more 
than two or three of those who will 
conduct it, could even attempt to define 
the word “Liberalism.” And none of 
them gives any indication that he sees 
that national health insurance, for ex- 
ample, raises again the fundamental 
philosophic problem that faces all real 
Liberals today. It is more than seventy- 
five years since thinking Liberals were 
brought face to face with the dilemma 
that arises when individualists must take 
collectivist measures. Some of them — 
men like Thomas Hill Green and the 
first Arnold Toynbee — went very far 
to solve the problem. But Canadian Lib- 
erals apparently do not even know that 
it is even there. Can you imagine C. D. 
Howe, for example, discussing Green’s 
theory of “positive” Liberalism as opposed 
to “mere negative” Liberalism? For that 
matter, can you imagine Mr. Howe even 
being willing to discuss such a question. 
One result of the deliberate ignoring of 
such matters is distressingly clear. As a 
piece of political machinery the present 
Liberal organization is a fairly efficient 
one; it even provides reasonably satisfac- 
tory government. But it is as barren of 
imagination, of initiative, and of ideas 
as any in the history of our times. 

The pipe-line debate of last summer 
should surely have been a lesson to the 
professional politicians of all of Can- 
ada’s so-called political parties. As the 
debate warmed up, so did popular in- 
terest all over the country. And when 
the debate threatened to touch on funda- 
mental principles of government the in- 
terest mounted still higher. Instead of 
being frightened by ideas the general 
public eagerly pricked up its collective 
ears. The lesson was fairly plain. Pro- 
mises of taxation cuts, of increased social 
security, of higher grants for this and 
that, are all tried and true vote buyers. 
But they have lost most of their novelty 
and some of their appeal. Won’t some 
party —- any party — promise us, for a 
change, all these things and a set of ideas 
too? Almost -any ideas will do. 
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Hammarskjold: UN Lodge: US Sclelev: USSR Dixon: UK 


In the UN, men talked — the angry, cynical, desperate, pleading of crisis. But they wore the smooth faces of diplomats. 


The Face of Crisis 
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Cardinal Mindzenty: Worn. Death of a Hero. 


In the tortured countryside and bloody streets of Hungary, crisis had another 
face. Here were agonized, betrayed people. It was tragedy too deep for words. 


: 





Misery for the old. 





Anxiety shows in Downing Street crowd. 
In the cities of Europe, crisis had the face of anger and grim waiting. 





Tension in Poland. 


Anger inflames the youth of France. 


Students led attacks on Communist headquarters. In Poland people waited, unsmiling, to see if they would be the next to die. 
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Russian tanks in Budapest. 





The United Nations 
and World Crisis 


by Harry Rasky 


There are still optimists around, but one thing is certain: 


the UN will have to find new strength and power before it 


can properly deal with the world’s really tough problems. 


UNITED NATIONS — Jimmy the shoe-shine 
boy, who has learned to say “Want a 
shine, mister?” in 28 languages as a re- 
sult of ten years with the United Nations, 
looked up from his work and pontificated, 
“I don’t know exactly how they're going 
to do it, but somehow or other the UN 
will pull us through this mess.” And he 
added in his Bronx voice slightly spiced 
with 28 language flavors, “After all, if 
the countries here don’t pull it off, there 
ain't going to be no more UN, and if 
there ain't no more UN, I’m out of a job.” 

Jimmy said it best. Many of the dele- 
gates of 76 countries occupied the rostrum 
of the luxurious General Assembly dur- 
ing its first emergency session here on 
the banks of the East River, and many 
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argued long into the nights and early 
mornings, but none said it with such 
simple eloquence: If the UN did not suc- 
ceed in Hungary and the Middle-East, the 
United Nations organization, with all its 
miles of carpet and glass and steel, isn't 
going to be worth a damn. And a lot of 
delegates are going to be out of jobs. 
The fast-paced events of late October 
and early November caught the UN, like 
the whole world, off balance. With great 
haste it met to provide for an autumn of 
decision, which might ward off a winter 
of discontent — or a winter of war. In 
the eleven years of its existence, the UN 
has moved with polite slowness. But the 
bold attack by Israel on Egypt, and the 
action by France and Britain that follow- 





British Sir Pierson Dixon and American Cabot Lodge vote against Russian proposal for armed intervention in Egypt. 
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ed, led to such a speedy clamor for action 
that action followed before anyone was 
really able to give it much thought. 

One Thursday night—no, it was Friday 
morning by then—Canada’s Lester Pear- 
son, rising to explain why Canada could 
not support a move to call Britain an 
aggressor (but Canada did abstain), sug- 
gested that the way out was to provide 
the United Nations with an army. or 
police force. This suggestion is not new. 
As the French delegate said later. France 
had wanted an international army as part 
of the League of Nations. after the first 
war to end all wars. And during the past 
eleven years, a military arm to give the 
UN some real power had come up in 
many a conversation. (It’s true that the 
war in Korea was called a “UN police 
action” but that was just a nice way of 
saving “American intervention™.) At an 
emergency session of the General Assem- 
bly at three in the morning. with delegates 
aching with fatigue. a UN police force 
seemed like a fine idea. And in subsequent 
meetings the Pearson police plan was 
passed. 

A few days later, I met Pearson in 
the North Delegates Lounge. which I'm 
sure is the largest bar in the world. He 
said. “I’ve just been asked what I thought 
the police force will do to the UN. and 
I can honestly say I really don’t know 
Maybe the next few weeks will 
No other delegates here would ven- 


ture any more specific an answer. The 
UN police force, created in haste. to in- 
clude 1200 Canadians. sponsored by a 
Canadian, and to be headed by a Ca- 
nadian, Major General E. L. M. Burns. 
may be one of the greatest fiascos of all 
time. On the other hand. it mav be the 
saviour of the UN. 

At the moment, however. it isn't large 
enough to do much more than utter a 
large bark. With all due respect to Gen- 
eral Burns, who has been conducting a 
lonely vigil in no-man’s-land in Jeru 






these past two years. it seems 
choice was more a matter of convenience 
than anything else. “Have uniform. will 
travel,” might well have been his motto 
The great weakness of such an arm-band 
army is that the country which it is to 
police must first give its approval before 
it can enter. This is much the same as an 
invading army politely asking the country 
it intends to attack. “May I please come 


in?” 





Cc 


As for the actual war in Egypt. how 
it came about is one of the best-kept 
secrets of the generation, and when the 
final tale is told it should really be worth 
hearing. The best educated guess here is 
that the French and Israelis got together 
and sold the idea to Britain. Obviously 
Britain and France wanted to remove the 
canal from Egyptian control—and remove 
Nasser too, if possible. Israel had nothing 
to lose. Sooner or later Nasser was going 
to attempt to liquidate the tiny state. Israel 
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knew someday it would have to fight. Why 
not now when it had Britain and France 
to neutralize Egypt’s growing Soviet-pro- 
vided air force? How it all will turn out is 
another matter. 

The New York Times tried to sum it 
up: “As the situation is developing, Britain, 
France and Israel will have nothing to 
show for their action except a split with 
the United States and the heightened 
enmity of the Arab countries. The Arabs’ 
self-confidence, moreover, also has _ in- 
creased as a result of Soviet sabre-rattling 
in their behalf.” 

It was sad indeed to see the Common- 
wealth Nations vote, when the time came 
to label Britain as an aggressor. Had the 
‘Communists tried with all their power to 
dismember the old Empire it couldn’t have 
been done with more success. Ceylon and 
India were both quick to team up with 
all countries in the Asian-African group 
to convict. 

Both Britain and France in their ur- 
gency to get hold of the canal didn’t 
seem to think that Nasser would close it 
off when their attack began. But now 
there are as many ships at its bottom as 
used to pass through it in an afternoon. 
And it will be months before it is open 
to traffic once again. The world’s most 
important short-cut is cut off. 

As for the issue of Hungary, there was 
much noise but little action. The U.S. 
delegate, dapper Cabot Lodge, huffed 
and puffed but didn’t blow down the 
Russian machine in Hungary. The UN 
proved to be useless in attempting to deal 
with the situation. And although that story 
is far from finished, the UN lost great 
prestige through its failure to stop the bru- 
tal Russian rape of Budapest and the other 
Hungarian communities. 

There are still a few optimists around 
like Jimmy, the boot-black, who say that 
had there been no United Nations we 
certainly would have been involved in a 
global war; so the UN has in fact, pro- 
vided a great service. But one thing is cer- 
tain: the UN will have to find new 
strength and power before it can effec- 
tively deal with the world’s really serious 
problems. 

The editorials of New York newspapers 
have found new eloquence in these days 
of new crisis. Recently the Times had this 
to say: “We cannot this morning foresee a 
date when all the atomic weapons will be 
destroyed, when no more war planes will 
take to the sky and no more tanks will 
roll, when no more artillery will wheel 
into line, when no more infantry will 
move forward up the forbidden hill to- 
wards the blazing trenches. We must keep 
our armament. We must not suffer soft de- 
lusions. 

‘We can plan and we can hope. And we 
can dream of a time when the world will 
not be ruled by hate and fear.” 

The main armament of the UN is hope. 
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“If they are to be beholden to anybody 
it will be Duplessis, not St. Laurent.” 


Canadien nationalism—the desire to preserve a state of mind 


generated by three centuries of history, the dread that its 


mystique may disappear—lies at the root of the controversy. 





Quebec Universities: Politics vs. Needs 


by Hugh MacLennan 


No MATTER what the universities may de- 
cide to do this year in the matter of the 
federal grants offered through the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities, they 
will not have heard the last of Premier 
Duplessis, nor he of them, for their prob- 
lems in a changing world are a challenge 
to the Premier’s unchanging philosophy 
and technique of government. 

Maurice Duplessis realized this before 
the universities did, and that is why the 
grave, deadly minuet between academy 
and state has taken so long to get into its 
stride. During the last two years the music 
has been growing louder, the evolutions 
of the dancers faster and more intricate. 
It has produced a spectacle which could 
occur only in a society at once romantic 
and shrewd. It could be appreciated only 
by an audience so attuned to overtones 
that a calculated ambiguity can sound like 
a trumpet call, and an ecclesiastical silence 
can thunder like a roll of drums. 

English-speaking Canadians, even in 
Quebec, have consistently oversimplified 
the issue between the Premier and the uni- 
versities. To them it looked like a simple 
contest between good and evil. They were 
shocked when the Premier forbade the uni- 
versities to accept federal aid when it was 
first offered, and they were outraged—at 
least those who were tax-payers—when he 
imposed a provincial income tax to enable 
him to support higher education in his 
own way and on his own terms. When Ot- 
tawa devised the plan of giving the grants 
to the NCCU for distribution, they caught 
the Premier out of step, for it is beyond 
his legal power to prevent any university 
from accepting a grant from a _ private 
source. Outside the province it was taken 
for granted that Duplessis had been spirit- 
ed out of the picture. Inside Quebec we 
knew better. 

The Premier growled ominously, an an- 
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Rioting students at Legislative Buildings call for action. 


ticipatory shiver passed through the prov- 
ince, and the rumor spread that the uni- 
versities were so afraid of retaliation that 
they would venture nothing until death or 
resignation removed a tyrant from the 
scene. 

But the issue was never so simple as 
this. It is perfectly true that the Premier 
relishes his role of le grand boss and that 
it is his instinct to strike back, and to 
strike hard, at anyone who defies him. It 
is equally true that he has no cause to love 
the universities of his province, for few 
of the students admire him and some of 
his most articulate critics come from aca- 
demic ranks. He has always resented the 
intrusion of federal benefactions in Que- 
bec, if for no other reason than that they 
limit his own powers of rewarding friends 
and punishing enemies. He is shrewd 
enough to reflect that a professor—espe- 
cially a professor of political science— 
will think twice before attacking a poli- 
tician who controls the funds of the uni- 





versity that employs him. If the universi- 
ties of Quebec are to feel beholden to a 
government, Premier Duplessis is deter- 
mined to see to it that the government will 
be his own and not Mr. St. Laurent’s. 

Yet it would be an egregious error to 
assume that the Premier’s motives are en- 
tirely cynical. He would never have been 
so successful if behind his tough methods 
there did not lurk a hard core of sincere 
emotion. 

He is the only successful nationalistic 
politician Quebec has ever produced, the 
only one who has proved himself capable 
of combining a narrow chauvinistic phil- 
osophy with an ability to develop the prov- 
ince along modern lines and strengthen 
her economy. This extraordinary man has 
never been afflicted by the illusion that 
Canadien nationalism can survive if it op- 
poses industrial progress, or if it rests on a 
blind opposition to “Anglo-Saxon” ways. 
He insists he is not anti-English, and the 
English-speaking industrialists who know 
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him have never had cause to doubt the 
sincerity of this declaration. He uses them 
for his own purposes as they use him for 
theirs. 

Behind this cooperation with industry 
lies the Premier’s determination to make 
Quebec mistress in her own house, and 
nothing so enrages him as the accusation 
that he is selling out Quebec’s natural re- 
sources to the foreigner. He feels confi- 
dent that few “foreigners” will step out 
of line while he can hold over them the 
threat of nationalization of their mines, 
their pulp-wood or their power companies. 
But he also knows, as do the voters, that 
he would not be able to handle a federal 
government as he can handle a tough in- 
dustrialist. That is why even a paper like 
Le Devoir, which detests some of his 
methods, stands behind him whenever he 
blows the nationalistic horn. 


It is Canadien nationalism—the desire 
to preserve the state of mind generated by 
three centuries of hard history, the dread 
that its mystique may disappear if expos- 
ed to external influences—that has lain at 
the root of the whole controversy over 
federal aid to the universities. Without 
this force behind him, the Premier would 
have been powerless to influence the de- 
cisions of the university chiefs. 

Because the emotions involved are so 
difficult to define, because they are so va- 
ried, the Premier has had the advantage 
of confronting a divided opposition. As 
sensitive as seismographs to each political 
and emotional temblor in the province, the 
universities also contain every nuance of 
moral, political and religious opinion in 
Quebec. The traditionalists on their staffs 
fear the growing prestige of science. The 
anti-clericals—and they are many—have 
asked themselves whether it might not be 
a mistake to accept federal grants unless 
it was stipulated that they be used solely 
for research, because federal grants taken 
without such qualifications would strength- 
en the many classical colleges of the prov- 
ince, and the classical colleges (which also 





receive pupils of high school age) are the 
main bastions of clericalism in the Que- 
bec educational system. And of course, 
those responsible for the university fi- 
nances have to balance the gains that 
would accrue from Ottawa against the 
losses they would suffer if an angry Pre- 
mier withdrew the provincial grants. 

The main opposition to federal aid, as 
might be suspected, has come from 
French-speaking Conservatives, and some 
have expressed themselves in language 
which sounds fantastic to English ears. 
During the week when the university chiefs 
were assembled in Ottawa, there was a de- 
bate in French over the radio in which one 
excited speaker cried that if the universi- 
ties of Quebec accepted statutory grants 
from the Federal Government, “the cruci- 
fix will be torn off our walls.” 

Remember that the Canadien nationalist 
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The university chiefs have known for some 
time that this is more than a crude con- 
test between themselves and the will of 
Maurice Duplessis. No university would 
choose to take a stand on the barricades. Pe ee ee 
certainly not one of the English ones. a 


which would instantly be labelled as self- 


t ++ 


ish and indifferent to Quebec's interests 
it did so. This is a grave political situation. 
and the rectors and principals have had 
good cause to move slowls 

Time, in a sense, is on their side. for no 


informed person doubts that the statutor 
grants will be ultimately accepted by the 
universities of Quebec. Universities can 


no longer subsist on class fees and 
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Tomato or Tomatto? 





Dogg or Dawg? 





We are recognized as Canadians both in Britain and the U.S. as 
soon as we open our mouths. Since both deny that we speak like 
them we must talk something different. Could this be Canadian? 


Canadians Speak Canadian 


by M. H. 


It was ONLY this year that a distin- 
guished philologist in Montreal was 
taken to task for giving a talk on “Ca- 
nadian English”. His critics claimed that 
he was talking about something that 
does not exist because Canadians, when 
not following British usage in speech, 
must be following American usage. That 
is, we English-speaking Canadians have 
developed no language of our own and 
must depend on Britain or the U.S.A. 
for all our ideas and for all the words 
to express them. 

What a narrow view! Who discovered 
insulin, pray, and named it from the 
Latin? Who experimented with and 
named the splake? And since when have 
Americans or British freely discussed 
Clear Grits, Digby chickens, Socreds, the 
Land of Little Sticks, separate schools, 
nitchies, longlinermen? 

If the philologist’s critics are so sure that 
they do speak nothing but a strange mix- 
ture of British with American English, 
why are they recognized as Canadians 
both in Britain and America as soon as 
they open their mouths? “I know you 
are a Canadian by the way you pro- 
nounce about, house, sir, and elm and 
because you use ‘eh’ instead of ‘what’,” 
says the American. “I know you aren't 
British because you pronounce cot and 
caught in the same way,” says the Brit- 
isher. “And you do rhyme tomato with 
potato, a thing that we never do.” 


Scargill 


Since the Americans deny that we 
speak like them and since the British 
refuse to recognize us as_ speaking 
British English, we must speak some- 
thing different from either one. Could 
this be Canadian English? 

Moreover, not only are English- 
speaking Canadians easily recognized 
outside Canada by the way they talk, 
they are also recognized within Canada 
as coming from different areas. Once the 
native of Toronto pronounces the name 
of his city, he can be recognized any- 
where. Which of us cannot pick out the 
Newfoundlander with his soft lilt and 
Celtic tones? And I well remember the 
Ottawa man holidaying (or is it vaca- 
tioning?) in the West who looked at 
me askance when I pointed out a clump 
of trees as a bluff. The poor man was 
under the impression that a bluff is some 
sort of hill. He didn’t know what a 
Manitoba wave was, either. 

Of course, because of a lack of ade- 
quate research, it is hard to define Ca- 
nadian English. That is why many people 
prefer to deny its existence. That and a 
strange belief that because many words 
which they use daily are not in the 
Oxford English Dictionary they must be 
figments of their imagination. We have 
no authoritative dictionary of Canadian 
English. We have no history of Cana- 
dian English. We do not have a single 
grammar based on the actual usage of 





It is in vocabulary that Canadian English is quite independent. We alone have “chuck races’ and “Mounties”. 
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Canadian English speakers and writers. 
Canadian teachers of English use books 
based on British or American usage. In- 
deed, I doubt if there can be any people 
in the world as ignorant of its own lan- 
guage as we English-speaking Canadians 
are of ours. 

I am surprised that in the course of 
arguments about bilingualism our Ca- 
nadien compatriots have not pointed out 
that they can at least describe their 
language and produce dictionaries devot- 
ed to it, whereas the English-speaking 
Canadian seems anxious to deny that he 
himself speaks any particular Janguage 
at all. Before we start talking about the 
“official” languages of Canada, we had 
better remember that the existence of 
one of them or, at least, its nature seems 
a matter of doubt. 

It is obviously true that Canadian 
English shares certain features with 
British English and certain features with 
American English. Things could hardly 
be otherwise in view of the history of 
our country. The closer Canadians live 
to the American border, the greater is 
the influence of the Northern American 
speech area on them. In a city like Leth- 
bridge, for instance, eighty per cent of 
the people have predominantly American 
habits of pronunciation. Indeed. in AI- 
berta as a whole more than sixty per 
cent of the native-born population have 
a pronunciation which is predominantly 
American. Only one-half of one per cent 
have predominantly British habits of pro- 
nunciation. The rest can use either 
British or American pronunciations with 
equal facility and acceptability. 

It seems unlikely that British English 
will have any influence at all on Cana- 
dian English in Alberta unless there is 
a great influx of British immigrants. That 
is, the people of Alberta will soon fol- 
low American habits of pronunciation 
entirely. 

But this acknowledgment of the debt 
Canadian English owes to American 
English is not to say that we must de- 
rive Canadian English from American 
English wherever they are alike. There is 
often no reason for even seeing an 
American influence. For example, there 
is nothing against saying that, in many 
cases, similar features of Canadian and 
American English pronunciation which 
are no longer found in Standard British 
English are to be traced separately to 
the same source: earlier forms of British 
English. The unrounded vowel of “not.” 
the short vowel in “grass,” the pronun- 
ciation of tomato to rhyme with potato 
—where these are found in Canadian 
English—may well have been introduced 
directly from England and later strength- 
ened by the fact that they occur in cer- 
tain areas of American English. 

A proper history of the English lan- 
guage in Canada would be useful in 
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settling disputed points. But we have no 
such history as yet. One often hears that 
the English language in Canada is to be 
derived from American English by way 
of the Loyalists. But such a theory is 
hardly valid. It is very doubtful if any 
such thing as “American English” even 
existed for the Loyalists to bring. And 
it seems unlikely that 
Canada has_ been 


even if it did exist, 
every immigrant into 
influenced by it. 

In any case, the fact that Canadian 
English does make use of both British 
and American pronunciations, spellings, 
and vocabulary throws no light on Ca- 
nadian English as something completely 
independent. For Canadian English to be 
accepted at all as different from either 
British or American English we must 
show not that it shares features with both 
but that it differs from each of them. 

Now where is this independence of 
both British and American English likely 
to be? Where has Canadian English de- 
veloped quite independently of either of 
them? Obviously not in grammar, for I 
am using a grammatical structure that 
is understood by both British and Amer- 
icans. Nor is this development in orthog- 
raphy. We do not have an orthography 
completely different from that of British 
or American English. Nor have we de- 
veloped such a radically different system 
of pronunciation that we cannot be un- 

although this 


derstood outside Canada- 





matter of pronunciation will. I think, 


1 
hear inve 
Cal Hive 


Stigation and show interesting 


results 


It is in vocabulary that Canadian Eng- 
lish is often quite independent of either 
British or American English. And this ts 
to be expected. Canadians do not live 
exactly) as do the Americans and the 
British 


same things because we do not 


is 


we do not always talk about the 
always 
share the same things. The fact that we 
and the Americans prefer gas to British 
petrol proves only that we all use the 
under different names. But 


British nor the Americans 


Same product 


have mounties or fishing admirals’ or 


schools. And. therefore. they 
do not have the words for them unless 
they are borrowed from us. Canadian 
independence in names 


Canadian: Ben- 


English shows 
for things distinctively 
aboideau, 


tuladi, 


nett buggy. outage. Lakehead. 


seigneury, Grit. corduroy road, 
mukluk, treaty Indian 
tupek, pona- 
Bluenose, 
Obviously 
some of these words are French in origin; 
American Indian. 


oomiak, rampike, 
gumbo, 


parklands, 


Prairie Provinces. 
Ssked. chuck races. 
Confederation, wood rights. 
some are Eskimo and 
But they have little or no place in Brit- 
ish or American English because what 
has no place there. 

distinctively 


they describe 
The classes into 


English 


which 


Canadian words do fall have 





been listed for the Journal of the Ca- 
nadian Linguistic Association by an 
eminent lexicographer, C. J. Lovell. 
Some of them are adoptions from native 
languages: comatik, shaganappi. Some 
are words from Canadian French: ca- 
gaspereau. Some words are created 
kerosene, splake, insulin. 
Some are geographical and descriptive 
names: Loyalist City, Rupert’s Land, 
herring choker. Some are survivals from 
Scottish and English dialects: droke, 
knapp. 


riole, 
in Canada: 


Many words now identified by leading 
dictionaries as being of American origin 
can easily be shown to have their source 
in Canada. Other words quite properly 
declared obsolete by British and Amer- 
ican dictionaries are very much alive in 
Canadian English. For example, a lead- 
ing American dictionary gives the first 
appearance of “Chinese laundry” as 1904. 
But it can be found in the Moose Jaw 
Times for 1890. The same _ dictionary 
lists “seed catalogue” for 1907. But the 
Saskatchewan Herald used it in 1880. 
The Moose Jaw Times used “binder twine” 
in 1890. But an excellent American dic- 
tionary knows of it only from 1946. The 
same dictionary lists “treaty Indian” and 
“treaty money” as obsolete: it is true of 
the United States, but not of Canada. 

Many leading dictionaries do not list 
used daily in Canadian 
kokanee. Siwash, 
school, check (in 


words which are 
English: Lakehead, 
Maritimer, separate 
hockey). The Concise Oxford Diction- 
ary does not give chinook, saskatoon, 
choke cherry. mukluk, wendigo, muskeg. 
malemute, jack pine and many others. 
But then, of should 
American or British dictionaries concern 
themselves with matters of Canadian 
English? The Oxford English Dictionary 
is not intended to be a record of the 
and vocabulary 


course, why 


spelling, pronunciation, 
of Canadian English. Nor is the Diction- 
ary of Americanisms. And we do not 
have a dictionary of Canadian English 
that is comparable to those two great 
works, that does for Canadian English 
what they do for British and for Amer- 
ican English. 

Surely it is time that we ended the 
widespread ignorance that exists about 
Canadian English. No scholar in Canada 
or anywhere else can say just what “Ca- 
nadian English pronunciation” really is 
It has not been thoroughly investigated. 
No university in Canada gives a course 
entitled “The History of the English 
Language in Canada”. Other matters 
Canadian are now considered worthy of 
study: literature, politics, history, re- 
sources; Why not Canadian 
“Shibbéleth” is defined as “a test word 
that reveals one’s nationality”. What is 
the shibboleth of English-speaking Ca- 
nadians? 


English? 
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The Self-Directed Artist 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


If his demands are unusual, so is his 
extraordinary talent — and what seems 
eccentric to many people is simply a 
reasonable procedure to Gould himself. 


PIANIST GLENN GOULD first attracted the 
interest of Canadian music lovers with 
his debut, at the age of fourteen, as con- 
cert soloist with the Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra, but it wasn’t until his ap- 
pearance with the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra in March, 1956, that he drew 
the startled attention of the press. The 
interest was accelerated at this time 
by his recording of the Goldberg Varia- 
tions, which turned Bach into a_best- 
selling record almost overnight. Shortly 
afterwards Life magazine devoted a four- 
page picture story to his “astonishing 
pianism” and “earnest eccentricities”, 
placing considerably more emphasis on 
the eccentricities than on the pianism. 
Other magazines followed this lead and 
the publicity that resulted has helped 
to create a figure whose complex and 
interesting oddities include a talent for 
playing the piano. 

No one follows these biographical 
revelations with livelier curiosity than 
Glenn Gould. He accepts the publicity 
cheerfully enough but finds it hard to 
understand the public interest in  pro- 
cedures that seem to him to be merely 
common sense. 

If he gives his hands more than or- 
dinary care — the prolonged soaking be- 
fore performances, the gloves worn winter 
and summer, have been reportedly de- 
scribed — it is simply because he has 
to make extraordinary demands on them. 
It is true that he travels with a special 
chair, but this is because he has learned 
that there is less trouble involved in 
taking the right chair along than in 
trusting to luck on arrival. He doesn’t 
travel with a special piano, since pianos 
are bad travellers and involve tedious 
negotiations with customs officials at 
the border. He has, however, very defi- 
nite ideas about the type of piano ac- 
tion best suited to his needs and he is 
fairly insistent, while on tour, about hav- 
ing his ideas met. 

He finds easygoing clothes best suited 
to a hard-working life and his preference 
is for soft-colored shirts (no tie), a wool 
pullover, slacks and moccasins that can 
easily be scuffed off when he gets down 


20 


Glenn Gould 


to work. He is prepared to make con- 
cessions when necessary — “I had my 
hair cut for my photograph,” he pointed 
out, “well anyway, trimmed.” But as 
far as possible he likes to correct, re- 
duce or eliminate anything likely to 
interfere with activities that give him 
complete satisfaction. 

A program so fantastically reasonable 
can easily be regarded as eccentric. Ac- 
tually his demands, though exacting, are 
never erratic. The special chair is es- 
sential, since he sits four to five inches 
lower than the average pianist. Because 
his fingers are unusually long, he in- 
sists on specially deep keys, and he likes 
the black keys buffed to reduce glare 
and the danger of slipping when the keys 
become moist. The people who have to 
make these adjustments grumble occa- 
sionally, but most of them agree that 
the results justify the trouble. If the 
Gould demands run to unusual lengths, 
so does his astonishing talent. 

His most widely noted idiosyncrasy 
is his habit of accompanying himself, 
more or less sotto voce, at the piano. 
Audiences find this distracting and even 
the polite Detroit Symphony audience 
was inclined to snicker when it realized 
that the buzzing that accompanied the 
Beethoven Fourth Concerto came from 
the young pianist. It was noticeable, how- 
ever, that on this occasion the audience 
failed to contribute its own customary 
distraction of program rustling and throat 
clearing. Long before the Concerto was 
over, the performer was lost in the extra- 








ordinary performance. “I want to con- 
gratulate you,” Director Paul Paray said 
later, “you have played Beethoven’s mu- 
sic as Beethoven himself would have liked 
to have it played.” 

The habit of humming and _ foot- 
thumping causes a good deal of trouble 
to the sound engineers who make the 
Gould recordings. It is also a consider- 
able source of worry to Glenn Gould, 
since he is even more acutely sensitive 
to sound than the engineers. When I told 
him I hadn’t been able to detect extra- 
neous sounds in the Goldberg Variations 
he shook his head. “They’re there, all 
right,” he said, “Listen again to Num- 
ber 21.” 

He would like to control the disturb- 
ance, but finds this very difficult. Music 
has a transporting effect, and while his 
control over his piano is awe-inspiring, 
the piano itself seems to exercise its 
own irresistible control over Gould. His 
tendency is to “join in” with the com- 
plete self-obliviousness of a born artist 
or a Holy Roller. “He has to play with 
his whole body,” Alberto Guerrero, his 
former teacher, pointed out. “He even 
listens to music with his whole body. 
You can actually watch him vibrating, 
even though he isn’t conscious of it him- 
self.” 

Glenn Gould received his first musical 
instruction from his mother, and _ the 
teaching began early. At the age when 
most children are content to thump on 
the piano, enraptured by noise, Glenn 
was already listening for sound and when 
he could barely reach the keyboard would 
press down the keys for the sheer plea- 
sure of hearing the sound along the 
wires. He was reading music at the age 
of three — long before he hae learned 
to read anything else — and by that 
time Mrs. Gould had discovered that he 
had perfect pitch and an extraordinary 
musical memory. She continued his train- 
ing until he was eleven years old, when 
he enrolled in the Guerrero studio. He 
graduated from the Royal Conservatory 
of Music at the age of twelve, but con- 
tinued under the Guerrero tuition till 
after his graduation from high school. 

The education of a prodigy always 
presents special hazards and responsibili- 
ties. For the Gould parents, however, 
these were simplified to some extent, 
since he was always ready to make any 
major decisions for himself. The plan 
worked so well that even the high school 
went along with it, allowing him to do 
a good deal of work at home and at his 
own discretion. He graduated from high 
school but decided against entering a 
university, since he preferred to complete 
his education in his own way and on his 
own time. He has been doing so ever 
since, ‘usually in sudden raiding excur- 
sions into reading that are likely to 
cover anything from Tolstoy and Thomas 
Mann to theories of aesthetics. 
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This self-directed program, he admits, 
has left a number of gaps, especially 
in his musical education. For instance, 
























































ked all the romantic Nineteenth Century com- 3 
posers — Tchaikowsky, Chopin, Liszt, more Canadian 
as etc. — are omitted from his repertoire. 


He prefers Bach, Beethoven, the baroque 


= hoo! of composition and sumer President Champagne 


vee moderns, including Schénberg, Krenek 
and Berg. The omissions would be serious 





ald oa : : 
rae if he intended to make a lifelong career 
ae of concert work. He hopes, however, to its soldi ib erireee 
- leave the concert stage in a few years 
/ and devote himself entirely to composi- 
: = ese | BRUT ote Oats ; 
all “Every pianist is a frustrated compo- 
al ser,” he pointed out, “and every com- “ee > @ . 
a poser is a frontyatest pianist. = conduct- Canadian or imported ‘ 
: ed for one of his own compositions at last Se ag = 7 
_ summer's Stratford Festival. aa. Ch ages 
= He has been appearing on Canadian Pfs rs 
8, networks and channels ever since he 


— and be feels that he owes a great 


= was seventeen — he is now twenty-four ‘Vrors ats iat UT 


= deal of his success to the CBC as well 

oe as to appreciative Canadian audiences. 

ith However, there is still some uneasiness . ss ‘ 

his among Canadian admirers, who feel dis- ®@ fury a cee 

— turbed at the disparity between Canadian PRESIDENT J sie. E 

ly. and American recognition of his talent. CChpagne : i: Tr re TR 
18» “According to competent critics there Pe ree 

- are no heights he might not scale,” one eae CMT ai ys ae 3 ae OF “PRESIDENT CHAMPAGNE” 
al Toronto paper editorialized. “Should we att rues Sarr aoe ° Quebec. 

2 not, out of gratitude and pride, give q 

he Glenn Gould . . . the recognition, the 

“ attention and the audiences he deserves?” 

SS Spurred by this prodding, the Toronto 

; City Council held a meeting and out 

id of gratitude and pride presented the 

i prodigy with a gold watch. This didn’t 

ie satisfy the music lovers, who were quick 

xe to point out that an artist who could 


give a flawless performance of a Beetho- 


d ; - e 
ven Concerto with a world famous orchest- e , . COOL SMOKING 


at 
ra, rated about 10 per cent of the recog- 
1e ; 
y nition awarded to a Lake Ontario mara- SLOW BURN ING 


thon swimmer. These considerations don’t 
bother Glenn Gould. He was delighted 
with his watch and went to considerable 


pains to compose a speech of acceptance. 


y = oo ) | ¢ : . # ® * 
“4 The speech was enthusiastically received ; ; 
i by Council and press, but didn’t reach | PR 

the newspapers, which were fully occu- as 


pied at the time with the Kelly-Rainier | 
" wedding. o . : 

In April of next year Gould will make | F \ . SMOKING TOBACCO 
his first concert tour abroad. He will te |e \ ? 4 
play in Berlin and also in Russia, as the Pe AGED IN BULK FOR SMOOTHER SMOKING 
guest ‘of the Soviet Government. This is ' 
the first time the Soviet has extended 
such an invitation to a Canadian artist 
and the trip promises to be unusually | 
interesting for everyone concerned. Soviet 
audiences are known to prefer the Nine- 
teenth Century romantic composers, and 
the Gould tour will probably provide 
them with an electrifying new experience. 
As for the visitor, the only impression 
he is likely to bring away from the Soviet 
are the ones he has been allowed to come 
upon for himself. 
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Some Pre-Christmas Releases 


Afrodite—The 
Orchestra 


celebrated 


from Greek and Latin 
poets, Orff turns 
European music 
stuff that 
a wallop, and reminds 


ncantations 
repetitive- 


deciamatory 


an Airican 
ts florid vocal line modelled 
particularly 


\pnrodite, 


Wedding); 
Pater Noster: Ave Maria — 


Stravinsky: 
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by William Krehm 





authors. he gives us the barbaric revelry 
of a Russian village wedding. He achieves 
his ends by sheer rhythmic virtuosity, 
while the other ingredients of traditional 
music are whittled thin: four pianos and 
in elaborate percussion battery provide 
iniform sonorities throughout the work, 
and lyricism makes only an occasional 
ntrusion in the vocal parts. But the 
rhythmic subtleties are endless. Rhythm, 
which in Europe had been jailed behind 
sars for three centuries. breaks out here 
n riotous liberty 

The other side of this record should 
explode the widely held view that no 
great religious music has been written 
n our age. His Mass, his Pater Noster 
ind his Ave Maria show Stravinsky to 
belong to the great line of religious com- 
posers—closer in spirit to Palestrina than 
to the 19th century composers who filled 
the churches with simpering ditties. The 
Viass, written in 1947, is of an imposing 
iusterity: it restores the high vault to 
the Lord’s heaven. 

The other two works are earlier and 
more human. The beautiful sway and 
weave of umaccompanied voices in the 
ive Maria is surely one of the loveliest 
bits of writing in religious musical liter- 
iture. 

Performance and sound good. 


Vincent Persichetti: Symphony No. 4. 
Louis Gesensway: Four Squares of Phila- 
delphia — The Philadelphia Orchestra un- 
der Ormandy. Columbia ML 5108 


Gesensway is still remembered in To- 
ronto as a gifted violinist who left to 
join the Philadelphia Orchestra some 


decades ago. His descriptive work on 
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Philadelphia’s squares adds to the mu- 
sical Baedecker that is already graced 
by Respighi’s Pines and Fountains of 
Rome. William Penn’s founding praver 
and colonial street cries are woven intc 
the musical texture. Gesensway has not 
sat in the midst of one of the world’s 
reat orchestras for so long without 


1 


learning a great deal about the use of 
its resources, and the instrumentation of 
the work is striking and even original 
Musically, it is deft and unpretentious— 
a mosaic of sparkling fragments. some 
semi-precious, others plain glass, wit! 
the cement joints just a little too eviden 
to make a completely convincing whole 

The Persichetti number is from a per 
that is fertile rather than original. Pers: 
chetti makes his nest from slips anc 
straws borrowed here and there—Shoste- 
kovich and Stravinsky 
donors. However, ther 
brilliant tail-feathers 
presents the Philadelphia orchestra ur- 
der optimum conditions — wher 
called upon to deliver fireworks rather 
than profundities 

Performance and sound good 


Bartok: Fifth and Sixth Quartets—Y\ ez: 


Quartet. Angel 35242 


Music with a burden of melanchc 
yearning and discovery that place se 
curely in a class with the last Beethover 
quartets. The Vegh Quartet plays tne 
works with a tremendous intensity and <z 
complete immersion in their powertu 
idiom. A record that is al] the mors 
timely because it speaks the sou! of 


nation thal 18 amazing ine woric wiih it 
neroism 


Soannd | 
sound excellent 


Brahms: Sonatas for Violin and Piano 
Nos. 1 and 2—Leonid Kogan, violin 
and Andrei Mitnik. Ange! 3532: 


One of the brigh consteliatior 
Soviet fiddlers, turms in a outhi 
exuberant performance. 


rich bloom of tone and 





intonation. Tempos are 
neck side, and often there is commotio! 
rath than aa nani £ iain ili aaa 
rather than rea] depth of emotion 


Sound good 


Bruch: Concerto in G Minor. Laie: 


Symphonie Espagnole—Isaac Stern anc 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under Or- 


mandy. Columbia ML 5% 
The Bruch is as engaging a work as 
ever, offering broad, purple swathes 


melodrama. Stern in this recording suc 





cumbs to the fiddler’s besettung weak 
for playing sharp. In the Laio Stern 


pitch is more on the beam. but his per- 

formance is short on convincing Spanish 

tang. Ormandy shows greater feeling ior 
, 


the style of the work than his soioist 


Sound good 
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Some High Spots in Greece 


by Gertrude A. Langridge 


THE ANCIENT Greek heroes would have 
made excellent real estate promoters. 
Agamemnon, Nestor, the Minoan kings 


in Crete, all knew how to choose hilltop 
sites for their palaces, temples and thea- 
tres—a dominating position with pano- 
ramic view of the valley below, fine air, 
sunshine and access to the sea. 

Agamemnon, King of Men, leader at 
the Siege of Troy, perched his fortress 
home high on a steep mountain side, his 
livingroom jutting out over the rocky 
ravine where Cassandra dashed to her 
death. Above this rises the narrow pass 
through which Orestes and Electra fled 
to the hills after murdering their mother, 
Clytemnestra, for her sins. The entrance 
to the palace lies below, a steep slope 
between the giant stones of the Lion 
Gateway. Here Agamemnon returned in 
triumph from Troy, crossing his wife's 
purple carpet to meet death on his wife’s 
dagger in the bathroom. 

I tried to imagine these grim deeds 
aS we stood on the huge and _ glorious 
ruins that today look over a dun-coloured 
valley of olive groves, extending miles 
to the blue sea beyond, here and there 
a curtain of dark straight cypress trees 
to break the wind. It was from this look- 
out that the sentry kept watch ten years 
for the beacon fire to announce the fall 
of Troy. 





Across the valley rises the companion 


fortress of Tiryns, encircled by great 
stone walls on a sharp butte. The sur- 
rounding flats are green with straight 


rows of tobacco plants, broken here and 





Gaiety of warm-hearted people .. . 
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there by the yellow-brown strings of the 
leaves drying in the sun. Rice too grows 
on these fertile plains, three crops a year. 
I wondered what they grew in Agamem- 
non’s day. 

On Crete, first the 
pleasure palace of Knossos near the sea. 
Here the Minoan kings lived a spacious 
life 1500 years before Christ. They had 
sunny apartments and colonnades decor- 
ated with bright mural paintings, serviced 
with running water, bathrooms and 
plumbing. Rows of large, decorative pot- 
tery jars kept the basement larders well 
stocked for Then the Cretan 
coach driver raced us up over, 
around the rough twists, turns and bends 
of the mountain road that leads to the 
fortress stronghold that defended this 


we strolled round 


guests. 


across, 





. views of ancient fortresses... 


comfortable island life of old against the 
dangers of sea invasion from the south. 
There. on the windswept height of Phaes- 
tos, workmen were still busy unearthing 
the walls and passages of the town. 

Already to view and 
is the ancient theatre and circular floor 
where first the bullfight entertained the 
court. It was an athletic skill that makes 
the modern bullfight a puny sport by 
comparison. In the frescoes and carvings 


revealed intact 


that have survived, buried deep in sand 
these many centuries, the Minoan sport 
is vividly depicted. The fighter stood in 
front and tormented the bull, then as the 
creature lowered its had to grasp 
it by the horns in both hands, do a double 
somersault first on to the bull’s back, then 


head, 


again over the animal's tail. 

Soft to our feet were the pebble pave- 
ments of the island of Rhodes. They use 
these almond-shaped pebbles, black and 
white, satin-finish, to pave the walks, the 
courtyards, even the churches in patterns 
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of black leaf design on white or geometric 
lines of the two. 

At Lindos, the Greek temple to 
Athena and the later Byzantine fort stand 
high on the cliff edge, the water far be- 
blue and turbulent. At the foot of 
the hill there is the coolness of the very 
Byzantine Church in 
centuries unbroken, wails richly decorated 
with Byzantine ikons and panels, votive 
from sailors hanging in the form 


low, 


old use for eight 


offerings 
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og 
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of silver ships, ‘amps, even an ostrich e 
the floor paved with a criss-cross of these 
same black and white pebbles, feeling like 
soft rush matting under the Two 
young boys from the village were singing 
the sweet evening devotions along with 
the black-bearded, black-robed priest. 

In Turkey the still 
more remains of Greek glory. Again we 
had a rough ride over mountain roads and 


feet. 


traveller can seek 


on through the Meander Valley, then 
toiled on foot up the steep, rocky path 
to reach the isolated ruins of Priene on 


the hill side. Here in perfect outline are 
the parallel foundations of the Hellenistic 
town, rows of houses, temples, market 
place and council chambers, one of the 
first cities to plan in straight lines, the 
the both 


steep and rugged. We looked down for 


more remarkably so as site is 
miles to right and left over the wanderings 
of the Meander River through the bright 
green rice fields. 

The Turkish journey 
passing camel trains loaded with bales of 
tobacco, the haughty 
file led by a little donkey bearing a bright- 
At noon, when a 
whole of camels came to 
the trough, the 
pose for pictures. Not so the women, still 
wearing veil and baggy this 
remote spot. They dart with their children 


was enlivened by 
creatures in single 


capped camel driver. 
host water at 


village drivers eagerly 


trousers in 


behind doors at the sight of the camera. 
The climax of all Greek pilgrimages is 
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Delphi of the Oracle, a vast shrine in the 
dizzy heights of a wild mountain fastness. 
The circle of craggy peaks is often struck 
by the violence of thunder, lightning and 
sudden storms. In the hillside itself is a 
hole from which vapors rise at certain 
seasons. No wonder the ancients sought 
in this place some contact with the super- 
natural. They centred the shrine close to 
the gassy hole. 

The ruins of Delphi reveal the magnifi- 
cence of this vast sacred town where cities 
and pilgrims from all over the Greek 
world erected countless votive statues 
and sent contributions for fine temples, 
treasuries, market place, theatre, stadium 
for the sacred games and so on, all to 
proclaim their own glory and win a fa- 
vorable answer from the gods. It is said 
that the oracle had a highly efficient in- 
telligence service, agents who mingled 
casually with travellers on the long jour- 
ney up to the Delphic shrine. 

Paros in the Aegean is a dream island 
of dazzling white-washed houses in nar- 
row twisting white-washed streets, with 
masses of purple bougainvillaea pouring 
over the upper balconies and flat roofs. 
There is a tiny square white-washed 
church at every turn, one for every saint 
of the year, and the vast ancient Church 
of the Hundred Doors, cloistered and 
white-washed, whose open bell towers rise 
above all else in the town. 


Many are the vivid memories I carry of 
Greece—blue cloudless skies and unbe- 
lievably blue sparkling waters; gay, broad- 
beamed little boats that rode the waves 
sturdily as the handsome Greek seamen 
took us ashore from our ship’s ladder; 
village houses piled up the rocky hillside 
from the blue sea; friendly women in 
black answering our halting questions and 
offering us the shade of their doorways 
for a brief rest from the burning sun or 
the hospitality of their homes for us to 
change for swimming; the great purple 
rectangles that break the green of the 
vine-covered hills, masses of tiny grapes 
drying into currants; in Crete three black- 
kerchiefed women on donkeys with scarlet 
saddles, carrying bunches of almond-scent- 
ed pink oleander that they offered to us 
as a gesture of friendship, to wish us well, 
on our long journey; an ikon over the 
bus driver’s seat with lighted candle, or- 
ange flowers and a pair of tiny white 
curtains; a man in a street cafe quietly 
smoking his hookah, that elaborate water 
pipe of the east; one small lad calling out 
EOKA; the scent of the little bunches of 
sweet basil that village girls often offered 
us shyly; a cluster of squat, square houses 
built of sandy sun-dried brick; and last 
of all as we were about to sail, a cheerful, 
loquacious Greek shopkeeper with Amer- 
ican accent who sold me a pot of that 
special Greek honey, then poured out two 
glasses of Greek wine so that we could 
drink to a return to the land of Greece. 
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Dingley Dell & Commercial Hell 


by Robertson Davies 


IN AN ESSAY called Mother, Aldous Hux- 
ley writes: “Read Dickens’ account of 
an old-fashioned Christmas in The 
Pickwick Papers and compare what hap- 
pened at Dingley Deil to what the vic- 
tims of the modern American Christmas 
are expected to do now. In Dickens’ 
time, the Saviour’s birthday was cele- 
brated merely by over-eating and drunk- 
enness. Except for the servants, nobody 
received a present. Today Christmas is 
a major factor in our capitalist economy. 
A season of mere good cheer has been 
converted, by the steady application of 
propaganda, into a long-drawn buying 
spree, in the course of which everyone is 
under compulsion to exchange gifts with 
everyone else.” True. And am I one to 
withstand this vast pressure? I am not. 
So I present herewith something rather 
like a Christmas list. Out of at least 
three dozen books which clamour for 
mention in this limited space, I offer 
twelve which seem to me, for one reason 
or another, to be particularly suited for 
Christmas giving. 

Huxley’s own book, from which the 
above is taken, is Adonis and the Alpha- 
bet (Clarke, Irwin, $3.75), a collection 
of seventeen essays in his best vein. Of 
late the eunuch voice of criticism has 
been heard in England declaring that 
Huxley was never really highbrow, and 
is now sadly middle-brow; that he has 
been ruined by life in the States, and 
that he is repeating himself. Yes, he re- 
peats himself, and will doubtless do so 
until more people show signs of hearing 
him. He has so much to say that he can 
repeat without boring. He is the one liv- 
ing writer in English of real stature who 
has recoiled from sceptical materialism 
and logical positivism without making a 
panicky dash for Rome or Canterbury. 
He calls his reader to a degree of self- 
awareness which will never be popular. 
but is endlessly alluring to curious minds. 

He serves his mysticism with a rich 
boozy cultural sauce. He puts me in 
mind of the Clown in Twelfth Night who 
spoke of Pigrogromitus, and the Vapians 
passing the equinoctial of Queubus, and 
of that old hermit of Prague, who very 
wittily said to a niece of King Gorboduc, 
“That, that is, is’. Indeed, this last piece 
of wisdom has a strong resemblance to 
what Mr. Huxley quotes from Meister 
Eckhart, from St. John of the Cross, and 
the nameless author of The Cloud of 
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Unknowing. But it is a sauce which no- 
body else serves, and I think it grows 
better with time. Here is something for 
your brighter friends. 

For a serious novel reader there is 
The Flight by Ruth Stephan (McClel- 
land & Stewart, $4.50) which is a distin- 
guished historical novel cast in the form 
of an autobiography of Christina of 
Sweden, telling of her life until the time 
of her abdication and retirement to 
Rome. For the less serious lover of 
novels there is The Towers of Trebizond 
by Rose Macaulay (Collins, $3), a bril- 
liantly witty account of travels in 
Turkey undertaken by the _ strangest 
Anglican mission ever heard of, under 
the spiritual guidance of a spikey parson 
called Father Chantry-Pigg. It is light as 
a feather, endlessly amusing, but by no 
means without content; indeed, only a 
truly serious mind could conceive of 
such a delightful comic invention. 

The greedy buyer will find the ideal 
present for the greedy reader in The Rus- 
sell Reader (British Books, $5), which 
is a volume containing Kingsley Amis’ 
controversial Lucky Jim, a wonderful 
fantasy by Mary Norton called The Bor- 
rowers, a first-class psychological thriller 
called The Second Curtain by Roy 
Fuller, Madame De by Louise de Vil- 
morin—a fine example of the modern 
French short novel—Scott-King’s Mod- 
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ern Europe by Evelyn Waugh, which is 
as fresh today as it was when it first ap- 
peared in 1946, and Flush, Virginia 
Woolf’s biography of the Browning’s 
spaniel. These books have been gathered 
together by Leonard Russell, the literary 
editor of the Sunday Times, because he 
thinks that they have not received the 
attention they deserve (though this is 
certainly not true of Amis) and that they 
would please discriminating readers. This 
book is really a remarkable bargain, and 
there is not a dull page in the 584 which 
comprise it. 

People are always wanting me to 
recommend a funny book to them; by 
this they mean a book which could 
never, by any mishap, betray them into 
thought and yet will make them laugh. 
Very well, let them get Whizz For 
Atomms by Geoffrey Willans and Ron- 
ald Searle (Clarke, Irwin, $1.90); it is 
not quite so good as the two earlier 
works of Nigel Molesworth, but it is 
funny. I guarantee it. (If you wish to 
cash in on the guarantee, write to Santa 
Claus, not me.) 

Quite the best Canadian non-fiction 
book of the year is 1 Brought The Ages 
Home by C. T. Currelly of the Royal 
Ontario Museum, (Ryerson, $6). This is 
a model autobiography; it begins in fine 
anecdotal style, and sweeps along, bril- 
liantly and engagingly, for 305 pages, 
and then stops with a bang. It is a splen- 
did story of adventure, coincidence, ex- 
pertise, faith and courage. I have read 
several books by museum directors, but 
never one in this class. No Christmas 
tree should be without a copy, and it is, 
furthermore, the ideal book to send to 
non-Canadian friends, for it will give 
them a splendid notion of the kind of 
people we are. 

As a biography and history, I recom- 
mend The Caliph of Fonthill by H. A. 
N. Brockman (Ambassador, $4.75), 
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New Gift Books 


NORTHERN TRADER 


By H. S. M. Kemp. An authentic 
personal story of the primitive 
Canadian North of about 1908. 
Dog-team travel, a trap line, trad- 
ing in furs, travelling by canoe 
with three small children provide 
many dramatic incidents. $3.50. 


WESTERLY WILD 


By Vera Lysenko, author of YEL- 
LOW BOOTS. This is the thrilling 
story of a young teacher in South- 
ern Saskatchewan during the dried- 
out years. Historically important, 
dramatic, fascinating. $3.75. 


THE POETRY 
OF E. J. PRATT 


By John Sutherland. In this critical 
appreciation of Dr. Pratt’s poetry, 
John Sutherland is chiefly con- 
cerned with the symbolic implica- 
tions of the poetry and specifically 
with its Christian symbolism. $3.75. 


Get These Books 
At Your Bookseller's 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 


which is the story of that original genius 
William Beckford. He is remembered as 
the author of Vathek and as builder of 
Fonthill Abbey, one of the great follies 
of history; but the notion that he was a 
foolish dilettante is quite mistaken; he 
was a remarkable artist who was as rich, 
in his time, as a Rockefeller. This is a 
by-patch in history and biography well 
worth exploring. 

Although I had not meant to include 
anything here for the young, I must men- 
tion a splendid book, A Picture History 
of Canada by Ivon Owen and William 
Toye. with wonderful lithographs by 
Clarke Hutton (Oxford, $3). It is called 
“a first history of Canada for children”; 
in these queer days of Social Studies, it 
may be the last they will ever see. How 
fortunate then, that it is such a very 
good book, concise and simple without 
being condescending, and excitingly and 
brilliantly illustrated. 

Three other picture books are at 
hand, all very good. European Paintings 
in Canadian Collections, compiled by 
R. H. Hubbard of the National Gallery 
(Oxford, $7.50) is as good as it can be 
with so little color reproduction; it is 
an admirable guide to a surprisingly rich 
field. Sam Slick In Pictures (Ryerson, 
$4) is C. W. Jefferys’ illustrations for 
Haliburton brought together in a single 
excellent volume. The International 
Photography Year Book for 1957 (Mac- 
millan, $5.95) is better arranged and 
the prints are better chosen than is usual, 
even with this good year book, and the 
volume will make photographers very 
happy, for it contains details of how 
each picture was taken. There is a lot 
of photography committed in Canada, 
and most of it ought to be better; giving 
this book at Christmas should help. 

Finally, there is An Elizabethan Song 
Book, (Doubleday, $6.25) in which Noah 
Greenberg of Pro Musica Antiqua offers 
his renditions of some of the finest lute 
songs, madrigals and rounds, from the 
original tablature; he has had _ literary 
assistance from W. H. Auden and Ches- 
ter Kallman. Mr. Greenberg is a solemn 
and admirable musicologist (the kind 
that thinks it very fine to write “voice- 
leading’ where a lesser man would be 
content with “part-writing’) but his work 
lacks some of the artistry of the Philip 
Heseltine and Philip Wilson renderings 
of these songs. But this handsome book 
should joy the hearts of any musical 
family, and what is Christmas, after all, 
without music? 

Indeed, what is Christmas without 
music and that blessed hour when one 
creeps away from the tissue-paper, the 
racket, the vomiting children and_ the 
belching relatives, to look at the new 
books? Blessed art doth ease the heart 
even in the midst of the North Amer- 
ican Saturnalia. 


Do the Blind 


Possess a 
Sixth Sense? 


VERY day, on my way to the office, I 

meet a blind man, and the strange or 

rather astonishing way in which he acts has 
intrigued me for some considerable time. 

A blind man in the streets of London; 
could that be a source of curiosity? Is it 
not a common sight since the war? We 
have seen many others, some guided by a 
faithful four-legged friend, others feeling 
for the kerb with a stick. But my blind 
friend had neither dog nor stick; he just 
walked along like anyone else, and I should 
never have suspected his blindness had I 
not now and then caught sight of him wait- 
ing patiently at a street corner for some- 
one to help him across. 

One day when doing him this little serv- 
ice I was unable to resist asking how he 
managed to find his way around so easily. 
“It must be a great strain to walk along 
without seeing where you're going,” I said. 
“But isn’t it just a little dangerous?” And 
his reply: 

“I was mixed up in a little affair with 
Jerry at El Alamein. There was some heavy 
fighting and I was pretty badly knocked 
about. When I came to, it turned out my 
sight was done for. To begin with I used 
to get around with a dog; then I thought it 
would be more practical to perfect my 
memory. And now, once I have been led 
somewhere, I can always find my way back 
there a second time, alone. My memory is 
so good that I can give music lessons and 
lead a life at home that is practically nor- 
mal.” 

I told him that for my career | had great 
need of a good memory and that if he 
would tell me of the method he had used 
he would indeed be doing me a good turn. 
He suggested that I should read through a 
little book which explained very simply the 
workings of the brain. Acting on his advice, 
I too made surprising and rapid progress. 

Thanks to this method I now remember 
with incredible ease whatever I have read, 
my favourite airs, the names and faces of 
people who visit me, the lectures I have to 
give, and I have succeeded in learning 
Spanish in four months. 

A year ago I had the good fortune to 
meet the author of this book and I prom- 
ised him to recommend his method to my 
fellow countrymen once it had been trans- 
lated. Mr. Borg, who is now on a visit to 
England, has just had this translation pub- 
lished, and I am glad of this opportunity 
of publicly expressing my gratitude. 

You, too, must be eager to acquire that 
mental power which is a major factor for 
success in life, so apply to Mr. Borg for 
his little book, “The Eternal Laws of Suc- 
cess.” He sends it free of cost to all who 
wish to improve their memory. Here is his 
address: Mr. D. H. Borg, c/o Aubanel 
Publishers, 14, Lower Baggot Street, Dub- 
lin, Ireland. Write at once, for he will soon 
be leaving to give a series of lectures in 
France. B. MITCHELL. 
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FILMS 


Hollywood and Holy Writ 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


CHRONOLOGICALLY, The Ten Command- 
ments runs for three hours and. thirty- 
nine minutes, but long before it is over 
you may get the feeling that you have 
been wandering for about forty years in 
Cecil B. de Mille’s wilderness. Like the 
Israelites the production goes on and on, 
with miracle succeeding miracle and the 
Promised Land nowhere in sight. 

A good deal of the trouble here seems 
to lie in Producer de Mille’s assumption 
that anything Jehovah of the Old Testa- 
ment can do he can do too, with con- 
siderably more detail and spectacle. This 
is a mistake. The original division of the 
Red Sea must have involved a lot more 
than the operation of wind machines and 
concealed plumbing, and the problem of 
getting the Children of Israel across un- 
doubtedly went far beyond Mr. de Mille’s 
simple logistics. Besides, people have 
been taking a good look at the Middle 
Eastern maps lately, and it is pretty 
generally known that that stupendous 
passage couldn’t be crowded into one 
operation, even in CinemaScope. At best 
Mr. de Mille’s Israelites seem to be 
crossing the Suez Canal. 

Then there is the matter of the bush 
that burned and was not consumed. The 
de Mille bush can’t be consumed be- 
cause it is indirectly lighted, like a 
Christmas tree, and the Voice that issues 
from it is a Santa Claus voice, very rich 
and bland. After that it wasn’t surprising 
to have the Finger of God revealed as a 
rapidly revolving sign, electrically oper- 
ated, that whizzes ten times about the 
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Charlton Heston: Only a scowl. 


peaks of Sinai. 

Did Producer de Mille really expect 
to induce a state of mass religiosity with 
these staggering artifacts? It’s hard to say, 
since the de Mille mind seems almost 
aS mysterious in many ways as_ the 
mind of the Prophet Moses. Like the 
Prophet, however, he has always had a 
remarkable talent for mass _ leadership, 
so he probably knew what he was doing 
and will have his $1312 million outlay 
back in his pocket in no time, along with 
a handsome surplus. 

The cast. a costly one, includes Charl- 
ton Heston, Anne Baxter, Yul Brynner, 
Edward G. Robinson, Judith Anderson, 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Vincent Price 
and Yvonne de Carlo. The prophet role 
is played by Charlton Heston, who occa- 
sionally allows his handsome §arrange- 
ment of features to be disturbed by a 
scowl, but doesn’t go much further by 
way of characterization. The rest do very 
little better, which isn’t surprising since 
the script leaves them little choice be- 
tween outright hamming and the rigid 
compliance of figures on a float. 


Lust for Life, screen version of a Van 
Gogh biography, is an_ extraordinary 
film on many counts. It is beautiful, it is 
exciting and it is the first film in the 
history of Hollywood biography to set 
an artist’s work in relation to his life 
and world and give the work its rightful 
place. The story doesn’t attempt to clari- 
fy the disorder that led to the artist’s 
self-mutilation and eventually to his 
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George Baker and Belinda Lee. 


death, and the absence of any critical 
analysis is, if anything, an advantage. 
The emphasis falls almost entirely on 
the Van Gogh painting and the real excite- 
ment of the film lies in the skilful juxta- 
position of Van Gogh’s inner and outer 
worlds, as the scenes of his daily life 
alternate with his artist’s vision of the 
landscape about him. 

Kirk Douglas, looking uncannily like 
Van Gogh's red-bearded _ self-portrait, 
plays the central role and is remarkably 
effective in presenting the alternating 
desolations and ecstacies of spirit which 
account for the intensity and even the 
quality of light in Van Gogh’s work. 
There is a harsh and brilliant perfor- 
mance as well by Anthony Quinn, who 
plays the artist Paul Gauguin. 


The Lamp is Heavy transfers the Ca- 
nadian setting of the original story to 
an English hospital and in the process 
loses a good deal of its native authen- 
ticity. Since this is a story of nurses in 
training, it naturally stresses the more 
feminine side of hospital life, but even 
so it is hard to believe that there are 
hospitals anywhere where the girls in 
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training are so ardently girlish as they 
are here, or the resident doctors so ir- 
resistibly boyish, or the hospital matrons 
so filled with matronly tact. The person- 
nel includes Belinda Lee, George Baker, 
Adrienne Corri and Diana Wynyard. 
They look more like a cast than a staff. 


Judy Holliday has replaced Josephine 
Hull as the small stockholder with the 
big nuisance value, in the screen version 
of The Solid Gold Cadillac. However, 
Comedienne Holliday has a talent for 
making any vehicle her very own, and 
the screen Cadillac rolls along as 
smoothly as though it had been newly 
put together for a special customer. Miss 
Holliday is perfectly at home in the 
chromium jungle of big business and it 
is a pleasure to watch her go to work 
on the crooked executives who get in her 
way. Paul Douglas is on hand as the 
manufacturer whom the busy small 


shareholder takes over along with the 
business, and he is very funny too. 
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Put swank in your party. Twig- 
lets lend a London flavour 
when you serve refreshments, 
And these long, thin “twigs” 
which have a zestful taste are 
appetizing as well as novel. 
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OTTAWA LETTER 


Gravediggers for Sir Anthony 


by John A. Stevenson 


THE ST. LAURENT MINISTRY may have dug 
the political grave of Sir Anthony Eden, 
the British Prime Minister. It had good 
reason to feel deeply aggrieved over the 
failure of the Eden Ministry to consult it 
before joining the French in armed inter- 
vention in Egypt. 

The failure was a serious breach of an 
understanding ratified repeatedly at con- 
ferences, that no partner in the Common- 
wealth should make any important move 
in the international arena without consult- 
ing the others; and it made a mockery of 
Sir Anthony’s fervent professions during 
his last visit to Ottawa that the preserva- 
tion of the solidarity of the Common- 
wealth was the cause dearest to his heart. 

Our Government, under the guidance of 
Mr. Pearson, has always set great store 
upon the sanctity of obligations under- 
taken by the signatories of the covenant of 
the UN to settle international disputes by 
peaceful methods. It was outraged by the 
repudiation of these obligations by Britain 
and France, because it felt that their ac- 
tion revived international anarchy and 
gave the Russians encouragement for their 
harsh maltreatment of Hungary. It was 
also disturbed by the breach in Anglo- 
American harmony and was fearful that 
India and other Asian members of the 
Commonwealth, convinced that Britain 
had not abandoned imperialism, would 
secede. 

Most of our present Ministers take a ra- 
ther dim view of Sir Anthony’s abilities 
as a statesman and regard both Mr. But- 
ler and Mr. Macmillan as wiser and safer 
counsellors. Their strong disapproval of 
Sir Anthony’s adventure in Egypt seems 
to have added to the disquietude of many 
of his followers. Recent issues of the 
London Times reveal considerable Tory 
disapproval of Eden’s policy, which could 
only have been justified by immediate suc- 
cess. And now there is no prospect of the 
Suez Canal being reopened for several 
months and the cutting of an important 
pipe line in Syria has caused oil to be ra- 
tioned in Britain and other countries. 

Most British Tories still believe that the 
solidarity of the Commonwealth is their 
country’s lifeline. To many of them, it 
must be a black mark against their leader 
that he pursued a policy which earned the 
firm condemnation of Canada and drove 
her closer to the United States. No British 
Prime Minister in recent years has been 
the target for such bitter attacks by the 
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independent weeklies of Britain as Sir An- 
thony has. The breakdown in his health 
may well be the prelude to the resignation 
which the Observer has openly demanded. 


The contest for the leadership of the 
Progressive Conservative party is, even if 
George Nowlan decides to stand, clearly 
between three aspirants—John Diefenbak- 
er, Donald Fleming and Davie Fulton. 
All three are busy mobilizing the support 
of delegates for next week’s convention. 

At the moment, experienced observers 
in Ottawa think that Mr. Diefenbaker has 





Eden: Resignation demanded. 


a decisive lead over his rivals. His sup- 
porters claim that he has the backing of 
40 out of the 53 present Tory members 
of Parliament. 

Mr. Diefenbaker, who has been in Par- 
liament since 1940, enjoys great personal 
prestige as a vote-getter because of his 
remarkable feat in winning seats in four 
successive elections in Saskatchewan, 
where his party's strength is negligible. He 
has been such an indefatigable addresser 
of public meetings that his name and per- 
sonality are better known to the Canadian 
public than those of either Mr. Fleming 
or Mr. Fulton. Furthermore, he has been 
a persistent critic of the usurpation of the 
rights of Parliament by Liberal Cabinets 
and an assiduous advocate of a Bill of 
Rights for the protection of fundamental 
liberties. His supporters contend that his 


championship of these good causes will 
win many independent and even Liberal 
votes. 

On the other hand, at Ottawa he has 
the reputation of being a lone wolf, and 
not an easy political bedfellow. His rela- 
tions with Mr. Drew were at the best al- 
ways cool. While there was general admir- 
ation in his party for his talents as a par- 
liamentary debater, reliance could not al- 
ways be placed upon the availability of 
these gifts when they were needed. His 
critics have complained that time and 
again, when he had intimated that he would 
open or take part in debate, he would 
suddenly excuse himself on the ground 
that he had a pressing engagement to plead 
a law case or address a meeting some- 
where in the West. An incapacity for har- 
monious co-operation with associates is a 
serious disqualification for political leader- 
ship. 

Mr. Diefenbaker also belongs to the left 
wing of his party, and his selection would 
arouse no enthusiasm among the financial 
angels of the party in the East, who supply 
most of its campaign funds. 

Mr. Fleming at 51 is not yet in the 
“aged” class and during his ten years at 
Ottawa he has become the most aggressive 
debater in Progressive Conservative ranks. 
He lacks neither industry nor courage and, 
if there is sometimes too waspish a tone in 
his utterances, he has a capacity for mar- 
shalling his arguments in logical sequence. 
An enlightened captain of industry in To- 
ronto (now dead), although a strong Lib- 
eral, made a habit of contributing to the 
campaign chest of members he thought 
should be kept in Parliament, regardless 
of their party affiliations; he rated Mr. 
Fleming a good enough representative 
of his city to make him one of his benefi- 
ciaries at elections. Mr. Fleming can also 
speak French, and he is credited with hav- 
ing the firm assurance of the support 
of many delegates from Quebec. He be- 
longs to the right wing of his party. It is 
a great disadvantage for him that he hails 
from Toronto, because there is a wide- 
spread feeling among his party that in re- 
cent years a clique of wealthy Toronto 
Tories with reactionary views have had too 
much say in the shaping of its policies. 

Mr. Fulton was cradled in politics in 
which a number of close relatives achieved 
distinction. He has at the age of 40 the 
great asset of youth. Since he entered Par- 
liament in 1945, he has grown steadily in 
political stature and his valiant part in the 
pipeline tussle firmly established his repu- 
tation as one of his party’s most formid- 
able debaters and its best authority upon 
the rules and procedure of Parliament. He 
can think on his feet, has u flair for quick 
repartee and a sense of humor with which 
neither of his rivals is richly endowed. He 
stands about the centre of his party, and, 
while he is no flaming crusader for drastic 
reforms, is no “diehard” Tory. 
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Healing Touch'on the Bench 


by Hugh Thomson 


WHEN 1956 rounds to a close, John 
Grudeff, one of three judges of the family 
court of Metropolitan Toronto, will have 
served for four years as arbiter of domes- 
tic disputes and family breakdowns. Few 
know about him and his work, because the 
3,000 cases tried in the court each year are 
conducted in complete privacy. 

Apart from the litigants, usually fairly 
young husbands and wives, the judge only 
allows into the closed hearings a court 
stenographer to take the evidence down in 
shorthand and court officers whose job it is 
to investigate each case and the disputing 
parties. Judge Grudeff invited me to at- 
tend a day’s sessions which he described 
as “fairly representative” of the thousands 
he hears each year on a packed schedule, 
five days a week. Earlier he had given 
me his observations on family feuding, its 
causes, effects and possible cures. 

Curiously, he never knew a family and 
family life as a child, this judge who ad- 
vises and directs families who are getting 
into difficulties. 

The present family and juvenile courts 
of Greater Toronto are buried in the base- 
ment of the city’s Land Titles building; 
but, by 1957, they will move to new, more 
commodious surroundings in the lower 
reaches of Jarvis Street, long considered 
Toronto’s red-light district, where police 
constables walk the beat in pairs at night. 

Out of his 30 years as a barrister, three 
as police magistrate and four as family- 
court judge, John Grudeff has formulated 
One leading principle which, he admits, 
colors his philosophy of the family, espe- 
cially that of young husbands and wives, 


whose problems form the bulk of his 
court’s business. 
It is his “firm belief this is a woman’s 


world, and women play a far greater part 
in society than is popularly supposed.” He 
affirms that, “generally speaking whenever 
a woman makes up her mind to get a 
man, he is no longer a free agent, and she 
literally hooks the defenceless male.” John 
Grudeff is anything but a cynic, but feels 
“in the scheme of things, women wield 
hypnotic powers over men, for good or 
ill, during courtship, and they should pick 
their males with all the power of their 
intuitions and common sense. If they 
catch an incompatible mate, they may have 
only themselves to blame in the end.” 

He uses a graphic, if none too flattering, 
illustration of man and woman during that 
all-important period of courtship: “You 
are taking a stroll in the country and the 


Judge John Grudeff 


road borders swampy ground,” he suggests. 
“Suddenly you catch sight of a frog stand- 
ing perfectly motionless, as though glued 
to a log. You toss a stone near it, even 
prod it gently, but it doesn’t budge. Why? 
A snake is nearby. Now, the frog is a 
man, for whom the woman has set her 
cap, as the expression goes.” 

He told me he once addressed a gather- 
ing of women lawyers and gave this doc- 
trine of his and analogy from the swamp. 
He invited his listeners to speak to him 
afterward if they disagreed. “No one did,” 
he said. 

These may sound like the observations 
of a cynical, case-hardened judge, but John 
Grudeff is the very antithesis of that. He 
is a rare combination of practical man of 
affairs, poet and idealist. He has a vora- 
cious appetite for English literature, espe- 
cially poetry and spouts it with relish at 
every opportunity. In fact, he frequently 
recites poetry in his courtroom. Warring 
husbands and wives have on occasion 
broken down at these points and become 
reconciled. 

“They are usually all tensed up in 
court,” he explained, “and simple words of 
great truth and beauty applicable to their 
case sometimes hit home. You’d be sur- 
prised. ] have had many shake my hand 
afterward and go away happy. I have 
heard from some of them later and cherish 
their letters of gratitude.” 

He knows he may be called sentimental 
by some, but feels the business of his 
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human emotions, married and parental 
love, and the objective, judicially detached 
viewpoint from the family bench would be 
as wide of the mark as that of the out-and- 
out sentimentalist.” 

Most of the cases that come before him 
are deserting husbands or fathers failing 
to pay separation allowance into the court. 
If they fail to appear in answer to the 
charge, bench-warrants are issued for their 
arrest. 

No matter how utterly estranged a 
couple may appear in his courtroom, John 
Grudeff attempts to the bitter end of the 
hearing to bring about a reconciliation. 
He will praise the looks of the wife and 
ask the husband if he doesn’t agree. “They 
always do,” he reports. “Every man thinks 
his wife is good-looking. even if he is tem- 
porarily mad at her and they have parted.” 

If children happen to be sitting at the 
back of the court, he will point to them 
and ask the husband if he has ever seen 
finer looking youngsters anywhere. “This 
point, too, is never disputed.” he said. 
“Fach father feels he has produced good- 
looking children, even though he may be 
a shiftless type, and doesn’t feel his respon- 
sibility to them as a father too strongly. 
The trouble with most squabbling hus- 
bands and wives is they are self-centred 
in their emotional upset.” He frequently 
tells a father who has walked out of his 
home, “to think for a moment of Christ- 
mas, when there are gifts for the kiddies 
and they hug and kiss you for giving 
them.” 

“Is this sentimental?” he asked. “I 
usually wipe my eyes and offer a little 
prayer under my breath. It is amazing 
how close one feels to Him at such times. 
I know from experience God is love.” 

Most of the proceedings in the dingy 
little courtroom, whose window faces a 
parking strip, are touching, deeply touch- 
ing. Sometimes they are exasperating be- 
cause you feel all either party needs is a 
good spanking for acting so childishly. 
But once in a while a bit of humor lightens 
the business. One case I heard involved a 
separated husband, whose chief complaint 
against his wife was that she kept going 
through his pockets at night and relieving 
them of ready cash. The aggrieved hus- 
band’s face was flushed with indignation. 
Judge Grudeff heard him out patiently, 
then leaned forward and told him con- 
fidentially: “My wife does the same thing. 
Most wives do. It’s simply their taking 
ways.” Then he laughed. The wife began 
to laugh, then finally the husband, and 
they walked out of court holding hands. 

Judge Grudeff is the soul of kindness, 
but one man who makes him see red is the 
wife-beater. The atmosphere in the court- 
room is charged with severity when one of 
these bullies stands before him. When he 
was a police magistrate he gave a partic- 
ularly vicious and incorrigible wife-beater 
two years and five strokes of the flat-strap. 
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court is “dealing with the tenderest of 












































IDP is based on the modern mechanical languages 
that are common to or compatible with various busi- 
ness machinery. The punch tape shown here is such 
a common language — it can actuate many different 
types of business machines. 











*Integrated Data Processing is a method of mech- 
anizing business paperwork so that a single typing 
can be used over and over again. The resultant labor 
savings can be substantial. In addition, “paperwork 
lag” is cut down and accuracy is improved, since 
the reproduced data will always be identical. 














Consult Bell Telephone communication specialists 
on how data processing can be integrated between 
offices. factories and warehouses. Bell Teletype 
equipment is a dependable communication compo- 
nent of IDP systems — maintenance service is as 
close as your local telephone office. 















For the booklet “Bell Teletype’s Place 
In Your IDP Program”, write or phone 
(collect) to: 
MONTREAL 
G. R. Zwinge. Sales Manager, 
2035 Guy St. — Tel.: UN 6-3911 
TORONTO 
J. A. Capell, Sales Manager, 


393 University Ave. — Tel.: EM 8-3911 
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Business Established 1889 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
The British Mortgage and Trust Corporation of Ontario. 


W. H. GREGORY WILFRID P. GREGORY, Q.C. 


Mr. W. H. Gregory, President and Managing Director of The 
British Mortgage and Trust Corporation of Ontario, Stratford, has 
announced his retirement as Managing Director to be effective 
January 1st, 1957. He will continue to act as President. 

The Board of Directors has appointed Mr. Wilfrid P. Gregory, Q.C. 
to be managing Director of the Corporation from the above date. He is 
the senior partner in the Stratford legal firm of Gregory, Anderson, 
Ehgoetz and Bell and is at present Mayor of the City of Stratford. 
He has been a Director of the Corporation since 1949; is a Director 
and Vice-president of American-Marsh Pumps (Canada) Limited and 
Kist Canada Limited; a Director and Secretary of Fischer Bearings 
Manufacturing Limited and Fram Canada Limited and a Governor 
of the Stratford Shakespearean Festival Foundation. Mr. Wilfrid P. 
Gregory, Q.C. is a son of Mr. W. H. Gregory. 








The case went to the court of appeal for 
reduction of sentence but to no avail. 

John Grudeff is Bulgarian by birth. He 
still speaks with a slight accent, but if you 
didn’t know it, you could mistake it for a 
Scottish brogue. His mother died when he 
was four and his father was fatally 
wounded shortly after during a Turkish 
insurrection in Macedonia. He can remem- 
ber, young as he was, hiding in the bush 
with other Bulgarian refugees during those 
turbulent times in the Balkans after the 
turn of the century. He was raised in a 
mission school at Salonika in Macedonia. 

As a youth sprouting his first beard, he 
had a strong yearning to come to Canada, 
in particular to Toronto where friends of 
his people had settled and, from all re- 
ports, were doing well for themselves. 

The teacher in charge of agriculture at 
the mission school took a shine to the boy 
and loaned him $25. With it, young John 
sailed to New York, steerage, in a tramp 
steamer. When it docked he made for the 
Bulgarian community and was given food 
and shelter. He tried to cross into Canada 
three times but to no avail. He had lost 
his identification papers and was truly a 
displaced person. 

Finally he took an excursion trip across 
Lake Ontario. He was questioned when he 
got off on the Canadian side, ostensibly to 
see the sights. He spoke broken English 
and showed the officials his return ticket. 
They let him through and he made straight 
for Toronto and the family friends. He 
was permitted to stay. He still has that 
return-ticket—his passport to Canada! 


He eventually repaid the agriculture 
master in the mission school. During the 
first winter he worked as a railroad hand 
when the Canadian Northern Railway was 
being built. The following spring he came 
back to Toronto determined to get a good 
education. He took every job he could 
get and felt strong enough to undertake. 
He had taken a good many high school 
subjects back in Macedonia; now he got 
his full matriculation in one year, this 
while he was still trying to master the 
complexities of English, which he has 
come to love for its rich literature. 

He taught Bulgarian and Macedonian 
immigrants school subjects, the mandolin 
and violin, and there wasn’t a drudge job 
he didn’t undertake; but he managed to 
work his way through university and law 
school. 

He may have been deprived of family 
life as a child but he, his wife and two 
daughters, Marion, a concert pianist, and 
Lillian, an aspiring stage and television 
actress, are a closely knit group. 

To Judge Grudeff “the home is the 
heart and soul of the democratic way of 
life” and he, the orphan immigrant who 
bettered himself the hard way, is dedicated 
to the task of spreading that gospel to 
the thousands of unhappy families who 
pass through the family court of Metro- 
politan Toronto, year after year. 
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THE IMPORT trade of the Free World 
this year will aggregate about $90 bil- 
lion, slightly above that of 1955. The 
increase in this area of more than a 
hundred countries outside the Commu- 
nist bloc is accounted for partly by a 
slight rise in prices. 

Canada’s imports will be over $5.5 
billion, nearly one billion dollars greater 
in value than those of last year and at 
least one quarter larger in volume. It 
is a rather startling fact that this country 
has been able to take and pay for such 
additional materials and goods of other 
countries, and to expand its imports in 
1956 above those of Japan, France and 
Italy who are more dependent upon the 
rest of the world for most of their raw 
materials and have much larger popu- 
lations to support than has Canada. Per- 
haps even more impressive is the com- 
parison of Canada’s imports with those 
of Britain and the United States, the 
world’s leaders in international trade. 

The accompanying table (based on 
statistics provided by the International 
Monetary Fund, Washington, in com- 
parable terms of United States dollars) 
substantiates the foregoing comparisons 
and also sets out the estimated imports of 
the other major importers in the Free 
World. The table also reveals that Can- 
ada will in 1956, as in most post-war 
years, be the leading importer on a per 
capita basis, with imports of about $340 
per person, an increase of 10 per cent 
over the previous high in 1954. Total 
imports were swelled to some extent by 
forward buying early this year of more 
than normal proportions in anticipation 
of higher prices and material shortages 
such as developed in steel. 

It is customary to attribute Canada’s 
increased imports and resultant deficit 
on general merchandise trade to econo- 
mic strength, particularly that derived 
from her vast development program. It 
is also usual to stress the deficit in trade 
with United States and to point to the 
fact that Canada needs exceptionally large 
quantities of American equipment to im- 
plement this program. 

These analyses, while correct as far 
as they go, do not afford a complete ex- 
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Canada’s Startling Import Picture 


by C. M. Short 


planation of the unbalanced export-im- 
port trade of Canada. In the first place, 
practically all countries with whom Can- 
ada trades have found a larger market in 
this country. Moreover, all main com- 
modity groups shown in Canadian trade 
reports contributed to the rise in the 
overall value of imports, not only because 
of the greater requirements of construc- 
tion and industrial equipment but, also, 
of imports of foodstuffs and forest pro- 
ducts in such larger quantities as to in- 
crease the value of these to several 





Leading Importers 





Estimated Imports in U.S. Dollars 
(000,000's omitted) 








Per Capita 

Imports 

Country 1955 1956 1956 
Canada $ 4,800 $ 5,600 $340 
Belgium 2,850 3,050 331 
Norway 1,099 1,250 330 
New Zealand 804 700 333 
Switzerland 1,489 1,600 320 
Denmark 1,173 1,250 278 
Holland 3,208 3,500 318 
Sweden 1,990 2,150 290 
Britain 10,880 11,000 211 
Australia 2,160 2,050 225 
France 4,680 5,500 27 


West Germany 5,790 6,200 120 
United States 12,360 13,500 81 
Italy 2,700 3,050 63 
Japan 2,470 3,020 63 


hundred million dollars. Yet Canada’s 
agricultura! and wood resources are 
among the most extensive in the entire 
world. 

The greater part of the higher imports 
of this year will be paid for by larger 
exports, nearly $5 billion, in practically 
all directions, with the United States af- 
fording the best market for woodpulp. 
newsprint and various minerals such as 
iron ore and petroleum, as well as nickel, 
zinc and aluminum. 

The rate of imcrease in total exports, 
however, will not be more than half that 
in imports. Indeed, this failure of ex- 
porting capacity to rise in line with that 
of imports has been characteristic of 
Canada’s external trade over the last 
decade notwithstanding the phenomenal 

















development of natural resources and 
many secondary industries 

One reason for this failure is the con- 
centration on raw materials with a con- 
sequent lack of flexibility in export trade 
and the lower price levels for crude pro- 
ducts in relation to finished materials. 
But another reason is that rising consumer 
prices in Canada have continued to at- 
tract goods to this country from lower 
cost areas, the mass production industrial 
sections of the United States and the 


comparatively low wage areas of Europe 
and Asia. 

Part of the trade deficit has been met 
by new American investments in Canada, 
probably exceeding $300 million, and by 


security flotations in the United States, 
thus preventing any marked drain on Can- 
ada’s reserves of gold and American dol- 


lars. But there will be a record deficit 
ms 


with the United States when all trans- 
actions, trade and financial (including 
dividends, interest payments freight 
charges, etc.) due Canada’s southern 
neighbor are accounted for 

Credit restrictions now being effective- 


ly applied in Canada should lessen this 
country’s needs for foreign materials and 
consumer goods, but most countries 
selling these goods here have established 
themselves quite firmly in the domestic 
market and would find it even more at- 
tractive if the Canadian price level were 
to rise further. In such circumstances, 
secondary industries in Canada would 
find the competition even more severe 
than in recent years unless they could 
cut their costs, provide more variety of 
goods and improve their distribution and 
service methods. Labor co-operation 
would, of course, be helpful in these 
measures. The same measures should *e 
undertaken in agriculture so as to lessen 
Canada’s dependence upon foreign food- 
stuffs of the kinds that can be grown 
and processed in Canada, particularly 
meats and vegetables. 

If such readjustments in industry and 
agriculture could soon be _ undertaken 
Canada would be in a better position to 
press for tariff reductions elsewhere, not- 
ably by the United States whose per 
capita imports are only about one quarter 
those of Canada. 
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- Super-Marts: The New F actor in Ketailing 


by Sheila Kieran 


Merchandising creed: There is room for all kinds of res- 


ponsible competition. The Canadian family has the money, 


the shopper has the sense and we have the organizations. 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCES have become the 
material of the hottest rivalries in Cana- 
dian merchandising—particularly in To- 
ronto where a whopping 12.1% of the 
nation’s buying is being done. The rivalry 
has sparked a unique merchandising idea: 
the super-mart appliance store. 

The super-mart is the Canadian adap- 
tation of the American discount house — 
which has flourished in the States and 
failed dismally in this country. 

The discounter sells crated appliances 
the customer has chosen, usually from 
a catalogue. and once the appliance has 
left the store it is the customer’s—for 
better or for worse. In such places the 
overhead is low—and often the selling 
methods are, too. 

Says an Ontario retailer, with wry 
respect: “The Canadian shopper—and in 
our business it’s usually a woman—is 
smart when it comes to buying applian- 
ces. In New York or Chicago, the dis- 
count merchandise may look like a_bar- 
gain, but in Toronto or Montreal the 
shopper seems to regard discount sales 
as penny wise and pound foolish — 
which they probably are.” 

Super-marts, on the other hand, devote 
large areas to showing their stock — 
one chain recently took over a movie 
theatre — and they make a cult of 
servicing their merchandise. The marts 
operate on a very large volume and mark- 
up figures average 16-17%, excepting on 
TV sets, where greater service pushes 
the figure up around 20%. They in turn 
give department store mark-ups as “an 
educated guess of 26-28%”. (Educated 
guessing on competitors’ operations has 
been perfected to a science by appliance 
retailers.) Small retailers, with high 
over-head and low volume, must often 
mark items as high as 33 1/3%. 

The super-mart idea is slowly making 
its way across Canada as furniture deal- 
ers devote more space to appliances and 
more thought to the concept of big volume 
and low mark-ups. But Toronto is un- 
doubtedly the super-mart’s — birthplace, 
and, at present, its most prosperous 
home. 

Three chains are operating 20 stores 
in Metropolitan Toronto: Caplan’s with 
eight outlets (plus one in Hamilton), 
New Era with five and Bestway with 
seven. (Another large firm, Danforth 
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Radio operates six stores, but steadfastly 
refuses specific information about its op- 
eration. Competitors feel free, however, 
to continue’ guessing, and they would 
place the Danforth operation in the 
same category as the other three chains.) 

The firms, though similar in retail 
operation, vary greatly in organization, 
financing of credit, and candor. (Only 
one, New Era, makes public its volume 
intake which, this year, is expected to 
reach $8.000,000.) But in their similari- 
ties—and_ differences—lies the possible 
key to the way Canadians will be buying 
their electrical appliances from now on. 

When the buyer enters any super-mart 
she sees row after row of refrigerators, 
stoves, and small appliances — enough 
time and labour saving electric devices to 
warm the heart of any housewife — or 
Hydro. The chances are that she has 
“shopped” several other chains and can 
name «model numbers and prices with 
accuracy and authority. In most cases the 
salesmen will attempt to meet the lowest 
price the competition has quoted. One 
chain—New Era—vigorously opposes this 








“gypsyism” and, for that reason marks 
prices on all of its stock and pays its 
salesmen salaries without commission. 
(Some competitors still insist, however, 
that individual New Era salesmen will 
meet a price rather than lose a sale.) 





Women are smart appliance buyers. 


What probably brought her into the 
store in the first place was an advertise- 
ment — the lifeblood of the super-mart. 
On the average, between one and two 
per cent of every volume dollar goes for 
radio and newspaper advertising. 

The newspaper ads are remarkable for 
their utilitarian looks. The tendency is 
to avoid over-statement. There are only 
“sales prices” and “refrigerator model 
so-and-so, pictured at left, embodying 
A, B and C features and costing thus- 
and-such price”. 

What has been purchased will be de- 
livered by any one of the three chains, 
sometimes within hours, and never later 
than the next business day. Small items, 
such as toasters. irons and kettles must 
be paid for in full and cannot be de- 
livered. 

Another customer magnet is the “long 
term loss leader” which seemingly op- 
erates on the lines of the old saw “We 
lose on every sale, but we make it up 
in volume.” A floor polisher sold at $31 
represents a loss of several dollars per 
item. But it can be turned to profit when 
the customer returns to buy a stove the 
following month. Firms estimate their 
repeat business as high as 75%. 

If financing is necessary (and well over 
half the buying is on time-purchase), 
New Era or Bestway customers will have 
their purchases financed from the outside. 
Caplan’s however, takes pride in being 
“completely self-sufficient”. Says Samuel 
Caplan, the president, ‘Merchandise 
which leaves our store goes in a Caplan- 
owned truck on a Caplan-financed in- 
stallment plan, and with few exceptions, 
will be Caplan installed and serviced.” 

“Outside financing’, Mr. Caplan pro- 
claims, “makes a store a_tail-wagged 
dog. When, and if, repossessing becomes 
necessary, the finance company can go 
ahead, without consulting the store, and 
make enemies without the retailer being 
able to do anything about it.” 

“We charge the same rates as other 
finance companies,” he adds. “Like them 
we make a profit financing, which some- 
times enables us to forego as big a profit 
in our strictly retail business.” 

On one point there is unanimity: busi- 
ness is good and getting better. 

Charlie Lewis, president of New Era, 
sums it up thus: “There is room, in the 
present prosperity, for all kinds of re- 
sponsible competition. Nothing but good 
can e@me from a situation where the 
Canadjan family has the money, the 
shopper has the sense and we have the 
organizations to offer electric kettles for 
less than nine dollars and electric driers 
for less than $160.” 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
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THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 


AND WHOLLY-OWNED SUBSIDIARIES 
Annual Report of Board of Directors For the Year Ended August 31, 1956 















TO THE SHAREHOLDERS: number of non-recurring costs produced a net profit showing only somewhat 
On behalf of your Directors I beg to submit the Consolidated Balance larger than that of the previous fiscal year. 

Sheet of your Company and its Wholly Owned Subsidiaries at the close Profit before taxes on income amounted to $1,948,384.53 for the year just 

of its fiscal year, August 31, 1956. Also submitted is the Consolidated State- closed as compared with a profit of $1,872,480.67 for the year before, and 

ment of Profit and Loss and Earned Surplus for the year. after taxes on income stood at $1,149,384.53 this year or $101,903.86 higher 
An examination of the books and accounts of the Company has been than the net profit of the preceding year. 

made by your auditors, Messrs. Ernst & Ernst, and their report is attached. Net Earnings amounted to $33.21 on the Preferred Stock and, after the 
In accordance with our usual custom, the properties and plants of your regular 72 dividend thereon, to $4.03 on the Common Stock. During the 






Company have been maintained in good condition and the sum of $369,220.77 year dividends paid to Shareholders amounted to $702,876.00 as compared 


has been added to Allowance for Depreciation, which now amounts to with $680,404.00 in the preceding year. , 
$6,110,410.37. Total Current Assets of the Company as shown on the Consolidated 


For the purpose of greater economy and efficiency in operation we have Balance Sheet amounted to $16,661,119.35 and Current Liabilities stood at 












disposed of our de l’Epée Avenue property in Montreal to a _ purchaser $6,885,480.61, leaving a balance of Net Current Assets amounting to $9,775,- 
outside of our industry, and the proceeds of this sale in excess of the 638.74 - ; 
depreciated value of the property have been included under the heading After adjustment on the Goodwill Account, referred to above, the Earned 






Profit on Sale of Fixed Assets on the Consolidated Statement of Profit Surplus of the Company and its Wholly Owned Subsidiaries at August 31, 
and Loss. 1956 amounted to $9,718,019.25. 











Attached to the Consolidated Balance Sheet is a note with reference to Our manufacturing, warehousing and distributing facilities have been 
the reduction in the stated value of the outstanding Common Shares and maintained at peak efficiency and distribution of our products Dominion- 
the concurrent reduction of the Goodwill Account to the nominal value of wide is increasing year by year. Our Research and Product Development 
$1.00. It should be pointed out that these steps dealing with the Goodwill Departments are constantly on the alert for new methods and_ processing, 
Account have made possible the preparation of a Balance Sheet which more and progress is being made with beneficial results in our selling efforts. 

All Units of the Organization continue to operate with harmony and 





realistically sets forth the values in the Property Account, while at the 
same time the equity of the Shareholders of the Company has not been 





efficiency and the loyalty and co-operation of our employees everywhere 
is deeply appreciated. 
















impaired. 

Sales volume for the year was the greatest in the Company’s history Respectfully submitted on behalf of the Board, 
and reflects the high level of the Canadian economy. At the same time Montreal, Que. A. W. STEUDEL 
increases in our regular selling and operating expenses, together with a November 8, 1956 Chairman 





CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET — AUGUST 31, 1956 





















ASSETS LIABILITIES, CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 
CURRENT ASSETS ba CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Cash on hand ...... = oGieas ewer $ 34,675.00 Bank overdrafts (net) .. Pere re $1,524 ,571.24 
Trade .accounts receivable, less allowance Trade accounts payable and accrued lia- 
for doubtful accounts Soa mata erento 6,892,481.46 bilities .. ieee ES wan 4 864,675.87 
Other accounts receivable : arora: 202,086.54 Owing to affiliated company .. ea Cakes tare 58,846.48 
Inventories of raw materials and supplies, Income and other taxes—estimated ...... 437,387.02 $ 6,885.480.61 
7 — ae finished merchandise at —- — 
e lower of cost or market prices 9,195,068.11 - , TAN ~ 
Insurance, taxes and other expenses prepaid 124,185.63 niece ALLOWANCES TO RETIRED 0 .900.00 
Advertising stock, stationery and other i : whee 3 . 
supplies ...... Earavanon mates sitccrieeeare sors 212,622.61 $16,661,119.35 CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS (Note A) 









Capital Stock: 
Seven per cent cumulative preferred, par 
value $100.00 per share: 





INVESTMENTS AND OTHER ASSETS 
Investment in partly-owned subsidiary com- 


















panies not consolidated ... Sais = $ 98,757.37 
Capital stock of affiliated company ...... 200,000.00 Authorized = —40.000 shares : 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable ........ 96,699.37 395,456.74 i, Outstanding —34,600 shares .........  $3.460,000.00 
No par BA aaa akon 
PROPERTY, PLANT AND EQUIPMENT Authorize 225.000 shares = 
Land, buildings, Siaeaieene and equipment _ Outstanding —224,720 shares sees 224,720.00 eee oe 
—generally at cost SERS ETT $9.362.053.14 Earned Surplus . paves ‘ Sis 9,718,019.25 13 ,402.739.25 
Less allowances for depreciation 6.110,410.37 3,251,642.77 a a tack 















INTANGIBLE ASSETS 
Formulae, trade marks and_ good will 
Ge SORE lo car scien ans obeenceeanee sadauews 1.00 


$20,308,219.86 











Note A: Pursuant to Supplementary Letters Patent dated April 3, 1956, the 
stated value of the outstanding common shares has been reduced from 
$4,494,400.00 to $224,720.00. Formulae, trade marks and good will in the SIGNED ON BEHALF OF THE BOARD: 














amount of $5,536,538.67 have been reduced to $1.00 by application thereto . . 
of the reduction of $4,269.680.00 in the stated value of the common stock Vv. M. DRURY, Director 
and a charge of $1,266,857.67 to earned surplus. J. A. SIMARD, Director 









CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS AND EARNED SURPLUS FOR THE YEAR ENDED AUGUST 31, 1956 
PROFIT AND LOSS 


Profit from operations for the year before provision for depreciation and other items shown below 


Other Income: ; 
Dividends received from unconsolidated subsidiaries ................ ‘ Sas s $ 1 
Profit on sales of fixed assets Be sees 1 






$ 2,708,045.01 
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Other deductions: y $ 311,628.03 






Interest on bank loans .... Bi RchdintAnterwid tants auceaaeaan ; esa 

Allowances paid to retired employees ...........---eeeeeeeeee aid 3 ee 

BR SEMA 5-5 hart wars cre nea eaie 6 ; 5 aa eutaies ; ; uae 

Remuneration of executive officers and directors’ fees ........... : ; 369 29 ae > tem teas 
. 369,220.77 > 955,109.41 













Provision for depreciation ........ 
: $ 1,948,384.53 
Profit Before Taxes on Income ........ enmaenens a eceeae Die ae . . > + 799 000 00 
Taxes on income for the year — estimated ................ ear ae 
$ 1,149,384.53 
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$10,538,368.39 






Balance at September 1, 1955 .... ; Bai gl argh in ta pce ah oien 
Add net profit for the year ... sida <a HARARE Ae ae ceeema a eae 











Deduct: . i : 
Dividends pai uring the year: 249 200.00 
Preferred — $7.00 per share ... agitate ines tenia: wan eeie pela sieresneicd setece $ pee 
Common — $2.05 per Share ..... 1... cece cece cee e cece cece eeseeeee : : -* , 7 — 
$ 702,876.00 5 
i / ,266,857.67 1,969,733.67 
Amount written off formulae, trade marks and good will (Note A) . __ 1.2 sear dees pene 












$ 9,718,019.25 








Balance at August 31, 1956 











Note A appears on the consolidated balance sheet. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS, THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


, : ; 5 srwin-Williams ympany Limited, and its wholly-owned bsidiaries 
y inancial statements of The Sherwin-Williams Company of Canada, Li : ty-OV ; 

as = nae SS conetane F have obtained all the information and explanations which we have — of eee St ane 
accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and such other a g proc s 
as we yj ircumstances. ; la ‘ chibit a true 

- Tn eta tee ileum balance sheet and statements of profit and loss and surplus are properly cree = S ge Bm samy ge = 
correct view of the state of the combined affairs of The Sherwin-Williams Company of Canada, Limited and int "mation and the explanations given us. 
1956, and the consolidated results of their operations for the year then ended according to the best - adi c year and as shown by the books of 
in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding y ! 

the companies. 1934. we report that earnings of subsidiary companies not consolidated are reflected in 


ri visi 1 Co ies Act, 
In accordance with the provisions of The mpan : I Cd. 
ERNST & ERNST 

























the accompanying financiel statements only 
MONTREAL, October 19, 1956. 



























































INSURANCE 


Hazards of the Building Trade 


by William Sclater 


KEEPING PACE with the nation’s tremen- 
dous building development, insurance un- 
derwriters are steadily broadening the 
coverages devised to meet the risks involv- 
ed in construction. 

What the builder requires from the un- 
derwriters, when he signs a construction 
contract for a new office building, factory 
or school, is protection against the hazards 
of a business which experience has shown 
can be productive of heavy loss. 

To meet his needs, two principal insur- 
ance coverages and one surety are requir- 
ed. The first of the insurance coverages is 
what is known as the Builder’s All-Risk 
form and this is devised to give all pos- 
sible protection against the risk of phys- 
ical damage. 

It includes a fire policy with the ex- 
tended-coverages endorsement to protect 
against explosion, lightning, impact by air- 
craft or vehicle, riot, smoke, hail and 
windstorm. 

The all-risk plan also covers against 
burglary, malicious damage, collapse of 
building, water damage, and flood and 
theft with a deductible clause. 

This ensures protection against the two 
great perils of fire and windstorm. But 
another significant hazard is collapse. Only 
a few weeks ago there were pictures in our 
newspapers and on our television screens 
showing the spectacular collapse of a new 
$5 million building under construction in 
Detroit. 


A building contractor has a tremendous 
investment of time, men, money, equip- 
ment, materials and reputation and it is 
against the hazards to these he must have 
insurance protection. 

There are hazards which are not cov- 
ered under the all-risks plan and for 
which he must obtain separate endorse- 
ments to secure protection. One of these 
is earthquake. Breakage to plate glass is 
another. Most people are familiar with 
the windows in new buildings splashed 
with a paint cross to help workmen real- 
ize that the windows have panes in them. 
This coverage can be added at nominal 
cost. 

Another hazard enters the new building 
when the boilers are installed and pressure 
goes on. The boiler inspector should be 
on the job to approve the installation and 
clear the way for boiler insurance—this is 
not covered under the all-risks. 

The builder needs protection against 
such things as “Hold Harmless” agree- 
ments which he may have signed with a 
railroad to allow him the use of a siding 
adjacent to his new building. The moment 
elevators are installed and _ operational 
there is another risk to be guarded 
against. 

All these are really only one category 
of risk. The second big category is Li- 
ability. 

To begin with, there is the responsibility 
of the builder to the public, both on and 





in the vicinity of the new construction. 
Then the builder may be using independ- 
ent truckers. Some of his own employees 
may be using their own cars in his ser- 
vice in relation to work on the job, involv- 
ing him in a master and servant legal li- 
ability. The possibility of contractual li- 
ability in relation to the assumption of 
responsibility under city ordinances must 
always be taken into account. The impor- 
tance of proper liability coverage cannot 
be overestimated. 

The third feature to be considered is the 
Contract Bond. This, of course, is the sure- 
ty that the contractor or builder will do 
the job he is signed to do and is as vital 
to the builder as a bank credit or a certi- 
fied cheque in securing acceptance of his 
bid. 

A contract bond may be written for 
100 per cent or less, of the risk involved. 
The true measure of the risk is the contract 
price and, generally, it is inadvisable to 
write one for less than 50 per cent of 
this, and a much higher ratio is well ad- 
vised. The province of Ontario insists on 
100 per cent bonds with comprehensive 
guarantees written in for payment for ma- 
terials and for workmanship. 

The possibility of default in any or all 
particulars is the first point of concern. It 
follows there should be clear understand- 
ing of what constitutes ground for com- 
plaint and what notice should be given 
for remedial action in such case. 

Mechanic’s Liens or other encumbrances 
are a possibility for the builder to con- 
sider. In any job where the builder farms 
out a large percentage of the work to sub- 
contractors, he should exercise care to en- 
sure that sub-contractors put up bonds in 
all cases where it is advisable they should 
do so. Claims arising through the failure 
of a sub-contractor to meet material, 
workmanship or other specifications can 
be embarrassing to both the builder and 
the owner. 





here’s how you can 


_ beat the Christmas rush 
_ and be sure your gift is right 
GIVE HIM A 


-ETSON 


GIFT CERTIFICATE 


If he’s out of town, give him a Stetson National Gift 
Certificate, redeemable at any Stetson dealer from 
coast to coast. He'll be happy, you can’t go wrong! 
He can select just the hat style and colour he likes 
best... it’s so easy, so right, no trouble at all. Your ee 
dealer has both Stetson Gift Certificates. sis 
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Stetson prices: $9.95, $11.95, 
$15 and up. 
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Man With 8,000 Bosses 


When N. H. Gunn started his career 31 years ago as a bank junior he risked every- 
thing to be transferred to the Investment Department. His gamble paid off. This 
year he was appointed President of the Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada. 


WHEN N. H. GUNN sits down at his desk 
in his eight-room home in North Toronto 
Sunday nights to review the coming 
week’s agenda, he may find that his 
schedule includes a convention trip to 
Florida, a company directors’ meeting, 
a national education plan for review, or 
a Western Canada tour during the com- 
ing five days. 

William Nigel Clifford Hamilton Gunn 
is a busy man by his own admission. As a 
senior partner and vice-president of Bell 
Gouinlock & Co. Ltd., one of the older 
investment dealer firms in the country 
with offices in Montreal, 
Toronto and Winnipeg, and 
as the President of the In- 
vestment Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Canada, he is re- 
sponsible to the board of 
directors of Bell Gouin- 
lock, and to the 210 head 
office members of the As- 
sociation employing ove 
8,000 people in Canada. 

“Those are a lot of peo- 
ple to be responsible to,” he 
chuckles. “In a way I feel 
that I have 8,000 bosses.” 

Gunn estimates that IDA 
business takes up a third of his working 
hours. It includes the ten weeks a year 
he spends travelling for his company and 
the Association. The tall Scotsman is 
used to travel, and he knows Canada as 
well as any tourist official. During the 
war years, he handled his firm’s business 
in Western Canada which, he calculates, 
involved him in at least 40 trips across 
the nation. 

Gunn was born in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, in 1910. When he was three years 
old his parents came to Canada, and 
after a short stay in Prince Albert, Sas- 
katchewan, they decided to settle in Vic- 
toria. There Gunn received his education 
at Victoria High School and Brentwood 
College. After graduating from a Liberal 
Arts course in 1925, he went to work 
at the Canadian Bank of Commerce as 
a junior. “I did everything in that job, 
including sweeping the floor at times.” 

As he accumulated experience, he be- 
came interested in the Investment De- 
partment. There were few openings in 
Victoria at the time, so he applied for 


N. H. 
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_ he usually relaxes at home with his wife 





































a transfer to Toronto in 1929. His trans- 
fer was accepted and after a few months 
in the investment department, he was 
promoted to bond trader. 

Three years later Gunn decided to risk 
a change and he joined the Bell Gouin- 
lock Co. as assistant bond trader. His 
previous experience paid off, and within 
eight months he took over as head bond 
trader which led to a further promotion 
as head of the entire trading department, 
a position he held for 12 years. 

In 1940 he assumed management of 
the firm’s business in Western Canada. 
Three years later, at the 
age of 33, he was appointed 
a director of the company. 
Eight years later the ex- 
bank junior became vice- 
president of the firm. 

Gunn was elected Pre- 
sident of the Investment 
Dealers’ Association in 
June, after a term as chair- 
man of the Ontario section 
for two years. 

His duties as President 
involve him in an advisory 
capacity in all activities of 
the Association. These in- 
clude acting as liaison between members 
across the country in matters affecting 
securities, conducting correspondence 
courses for those entering the business 
and sponsoring an educational program 
for the public. 

When he is not busy with business, 


Gunn 


and two children. Weather permitting, 
he likes to “play a poor game of golf” 
or “fiddle around in my garden”. 

He usually spends a nine hour day 
at his office before driving home in his 
1954 Chevrolet. Although he is some- 
times forced to take home his briefcase, 
he says, “I don’t believe in night work 
unless it is imperative. He does feel how- 
ever, that “at least one hour on Sunday 
night belongs to business. I usually sit 
down at nine o’clock and review the com- 
ing week, jotting down important notes”. 

While he finds that his biggest prob- 
lem is time, Gunn is happy with his dual 
business role and tight schedules. “There’s 
a definite pleasure in knowing that you al- 
ways have something to do”. 
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session to treasure— the fabulous 214 
ounce Minox camera that travels ¥ 
anywhere in pocket or purse. 
Amazingly simple to operate, the B® 
Minox takes superb photographs— 
distant shots or close-ups—in bril- 
liant colour, clean-lined black and 
white. Has two built-in filters, {3.5 4 
3 


lens, shutter speeds from !5 tol 1000 
of a second, plus Bulb and Time, 
focuses down to 8 inches. 

For perfect results every time, use 
it with the Minox Exposure Meter. 


See camera and meter at your 
dealer’s or write for FREE 
literature and an original 
Minox print to: 





Mi koe PHOTO LIMITED 


579 RICHMOND ST. W., TORONTO 


i =, 
\ 


tiny @INO® 
negatives require 


® expert finishing 


For best results, send them to your 
Authorized Minox Processing Laboratory 





CHAS. ABEL 
PHOTO FINISHING 


Crestline Division 
92 Fleet St. E., Toronto 


Fast, dependable service 
coast to coast 

















































John, 
have you ever had to 
raise more capital 
for your business ? 


CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


Toronto Montreal 
New York London, Eng. 





SERVICE 


SAFETY EXECUTOR 
DEPOSIT BOXES OF WILL 


AGENTS FOR 
COMPANIES 


GUARANTEED 
SAVINGS 
| CERTIFICATES 
Interest 344% 


FIRST SAVINGS 3 % 
Interest on 
LOANS Personal Savings 


| CHARTERED 
| TRUST comeany 


MORTGAGE 


34 King St. West, Toronto 


20 St. Clair Ave. West, Toronto 
388 St. James St. West, Montreal 





ot X 


Winnipeg 


INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT 


PENSION FUNDS 


REAL ESTATE 


















Yes Hugh, 
last year we required additional funds ¢ 
to modernize our number one plant. 
Previous to that we needed 
more working capital. On 
both occasions we took 

our problem to Dominion 
Securities who raised 

the money through the 
sale of company debentures 
and common shares. 


Orders accepted 
for execution on all 


Vans exchanges 


Ask your investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 











NORANDA MINES, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
an interim dividend of Fifty Cents 
(50c) per share, Canadian funds, 
has been declared by the Direc- 
tors of Noranda Mines, Limited, 
oe Peang December 15 to Share- 
1olders of record November 20, 
1956. 

BY Order of the Board, 

C. H. WINDELER, 
Secretary. 
Toronto, Ontario 
November 13, 1956 





Gold & Dross 


International Bronze 


What is your opinion of International 
Bronze Powders? We hold stock purchased 
at $11.—H.R.R., Montreal. 


You had a good opportunity to realize a 
neat profit on your holdings. An unidenti- 
fied buyer offered to pay $15 a share for 
International Bronze common. However, 
this offer has since expired and the shares 
are quoted between $12 and $14. 

But the $15 offering price would appear 
to indicate roughly what the shares are 
worth—probably being under the mark. 

International Bronze is a holding com- 
pany with several subsidiaries making 
aluminum and bronze powders and alumi- 
num paste. It has a small common stock 
capitalization and the stock is believed 
closely held. It is an infrequent trader 
and there is not too much interest in the 
company. 

The company is expanding and un- 
doubtedly stands to gain from general 
growth of world industry. But unless there 
are some major developments that would 
broaden public interest, it is difficult to 
see any major change in the price of the 
shares. 


Stock Splits 

In the event of a stock split in Aluminum 
Ltd., and International Nickel, which I 
hold, would you advise selling the rights 
or should I sell Algoma Steel, in which 
I have a good profit, to finance purchase 
of shares —F. W., Winnipeg. 


You are confusing two different things. 

A stock split is exactly what the title 
implies. Where there is one share, two or 
more are created. It’s like cutting a pie 
into several pieces. You still have the pie 
but if you want to, you can give somebody 
else a slice. 

Stock splits do not involve your paying 
out money and the company splitting the 
stock doesn’t gain any money. 

Purpose of a split usually is to get a 
high-priced stock into a lower bracket 
and to widen ownership of the shares. 

You might be thinking of “rights” fi- 
nancing. An offering of rights to buy 
additional shares could involve your 
money or could bring you money. A com- 
pany often will give its shareholders the 
privilege or right to purchase additional 
stock at a price well below current market 
value. This is usually done on the basis 
of one additional share for a certain 
number held. Bell Telephone is a regular 
rights issuer, raising money for expansion 
about every other year in this way. That 
is the basic purpose of the company— 
obtaining necessary capital. But it is giv- 
ing first crack to shareholders to supply 
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this capital by increasing their stake in 
the company. 

However, a shareholder need not take 
up his rights. He can usually sell them 
to other investors who might wish to ob- 
tain shares through the offering. 

There has been talk of both splits and 
rights financing by Aluminum and Inco. 
However, this is only usual street talk. 
There is nothing official to go on. Cer- 
tainly both appear high-priced at around 
$100 a share and might warrant a split. 
Also, the expansion plans of these two 
metal companies would appear to indicate 
future need for additional capital, which 
could possibly be raised through rights. 

Everything in investments is_ relative. 
Should any of this rights speculation be- 
come fact, you would have to consider 
your action at that time. And the outlook 
and market price for Algoma Steel could 
be completely different. Right now in- 
vestors appear to be waiting for an an- 
ticipated capital re-organization of Algoma 
Steel. 


Chatco Steel 


Would you discuss the growth prospects of 
Chatco Steel? I understand it is being 
interests.— 


taken over by American 


C.W.W., Hamilton. 


You have picked one of the hottest topics 
on Bay Street. Chatco Steel shares have 
amazed traders with their gyrations. Trad- 
ing was suspended by the Toronto Stock 
Exchange early in November with the 
exchange reporting that it had found high- 
pressure selling of Chatco shares emanat- 
ing from New York. 

Chatco shares in May were trading at 
$3.30. The company increased its ‘au- 
thorized capitalization and sold 100,000 
shares at $4.50 a share. Immediately 
the stock started to bounce higher, rapid- 
ly getting to better than $16 when it was 
suspended from the Toronto market. 

On the over-the-counter market, the 
shares kept climbing, getting to around 


$20 before plummeting sharply to about * 


$10-$11 at the time this is being written. 
What price they will have when you read 
this, is anybody’s guess. 

A writ has been filed by a Toronto 
lawyer in a civil suit and the whole mat- 
ter of trading in Chatco Steel is confused. 

The underwriting of 100,000 shares 
would result in a change in _ control. 
Officially the underwriter was of Mon- 
treal, but street reports indicate that U.S. 
interests supplied the money for the 
underwriting and probably have control. 

The confused trading, basically, should 
not affect operations of the company. 
Chatco has been changing its pattern of 
Operations to increase business of its own 
lines and to get away from contract work. 
This is a difficult process—establishing 
markets for its products. In the year ended 
March 31, the company had a net loss of 
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ASSETS 


Cash Resources (including items in transit) 
Government and Other Securities, not exceeding market value 
Call Loans 
Total Quick Assets 
Loans and Discounts 
Mortgages and Hypothecs insured under the N.H.A., 1954 


Customers’ Liability under Acceptances, Guarantees and 
Letters of Credit, as per contra 


Bank Premises 


Other Assets 


Total Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits 
Acceptances, Guarantees and Letters of Credit 
Other Liabilities 


Shareholders’ Equity 


Capital Paid Up $37,500,000 
Rest Account 75,000,000 
Undivided Profits 290,637 


Total Liabilities 


STATEMENT OF UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
Year Ended October 31, 1956 


Balance of profit for the year before provision for income taxes but 
after making transfers to inner reserves out of which full provision 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


CONDENSED STATEMENT AS AT OCTOBER 31, 1956 


$ 392,485,511 
653,636,675 
155,093,865 

$1,201,216,051 

1,069,285,025 
89,444,382 


31,531,892 
24,697,925 
18,739,029 


$2,434,914,304 


$2,279,097,420 
31,531,892 
11,494,355 


112,790,637 
$2,434,914,304 


has been made for diminution in value of investments and loans $15,123,807 

Provision for income taxes 7,232,266 

Balance available for distribution $ 7,891,541 
Dividends 5,999,996 
| Amount carried forward $ 1,891,545 
Balance of undivided profits October 31, 1955 1,399,092 

$ 3,290,637 
Transferred to Rest Account 3,000,000 
Balance of undivided profits October 31, 1956 $ 290,637 

JAMES STEWART N. J. McKINNON 
PRESIDENT GENERAL MANAGER 


almost $40,000, but earnings were report- 
ed to have improved substantially in the 
first quarter of the current year. 
Meanwhile, careful investors should 
stay away from Chatco shares. They ap- 
pear over-priced at present levels in re- 
lation to the size of the company. It 
would be wise to wait until present con- 
fusion settles down and the shares are 
possibly re-admitted to list trading. 


Stock Opiions 

Do you see justice in a company allowing 
its executive officers the right to purchase 
shares at a price far below market value, 
when this same privilege is not extended 


to other  shareholders?—D.C., Sidney, 
B.C; 


You raise a touchy subject. There has + 


been a growing pattern of such options 
to executive officers. Usually the options 
are not far out of line with market price 
at the time they are granted. The reason 
for such options is tied to income tax 
laws. 

The heavy tax load carried by an execu- 
tive is felt to limit profit incentive. Op- 
tions are: intended as an inducement to 
officers to work extra hard for a com- 
pany and also to recognize hard work. 
They give an executive a direct stake in 
a company. Certainly they give him an 
opportunity to acquire such a stake at 
some future date, assuming that he does 
not have money to buy shares now. 

Options to executives are an expected 
pattern in Canada and the U.S. In Eng- 
land, a rather dim view is taken. How to 
decide such matters is a difficult matter 
for business. In some cases, unless an 
option is given, it would be impossible 
to hold a key officer. The same thinking 
governs options to executives as affects 
executive pension plans, bonus and profit- 
sharing schemes. 


In Brief 


_ 1 hold Western Potash which I under- 


stand has been changed to Continental 
Potash. What is the stock selling for?— 
N.A.C., Stirling. 

Continental Potash is around $1. For 
every five shares you held in Western 
Potash, you now have one share of Con- 
tinental. 


Can you give me any information regard- 
ing common and preferred shares of Na- 
tional Accounting Systems purchased in 
1928?—F.S., Calgary. 


Sorry, no record. Is this a U.S. company? 


Is there any value in Lorrain Consolidated 
Mines and Northern Metals?—F.T., To- 
ronto. 

Nothing left in Lorrain but Northern 
Metals still around at about two to 10 
cents a share. Ask your broker for the 
market. 
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Puzzler 
by J. A. H. Hunter 


“Say, DAD! What’s a ‘palindrome’?” asked 
Pete. It’s always a family quiz when the 
boy does a crossword. 

His father looked up from his book. 
“Something like the licence number of 
my automobile,” he replied. “That’s if 
you notice anything funny about it.” 

Pete was silent a moment, and then 
an idea seemed to strike him. “I guess 
it’s the square of the number of Ken’s 
home,” he said, “but where’s your ‘palin- 
drome’ in that?” 

“You’ve got something there, but not 
what I mean.” His father laughed. “It’s 
the way the figures go, so it’s the same 
whichever way you read it.” Seeing the 
puzzled look on the boy’s face he tried 
to make it clearer. “Forwards or back- 
wards it’s the same six figure number 
either way.” 

It may not be quite what you'd see 


in a dictionary, but this was really a 
very good example. And now you may 
like t> figure out that licence number. 

(37) 
Answer on Page 46. 


Chess Problem 


by ‘Centaur’ 


AN INGENIOUS IDEA to elaborate the Mu- 
nich theme—our No. 150—is to present it 
in combination with its antiform, the es- 
sential avoidance of white self-weakening. 
In No. 155 below White has three ways of 
operating a checking continuation by 
moves of his P at QBS, two by captures. 
In each case the Pawn occupies one of 
three squares, QKt6, QB6 and Q6, pre- 
venting a possible mate on those squares, 
the Munich self-weakening. The antiform 
avoidance separates them into three con- 
tinuations, one the threat line. 





Solution of Problem No. 154. 


Key-move 1.B-Kt7, threatening 2.Q-Kt7 
mate. If QxQ or R-Kt7; 2.Kt-B3 mate. If 
Q-Kt7; 2.Q-R1 mate. If Kt-Q5 or QKt-K2; 
2.Kt-K3 mate. If Kt-K4; 2.Kt-B6 mate. 
If KKt-K2; 2.Kt-B4 mate. If P-K4; 2.BxP 
mate. 


Problem No. 155, by C. E. Visserman. 


White mates in three. 





Barking Up Wrong Tree? 


ACROSS 


1 For the holy man the saints are inside, it seems. (2, 7) 


6 Brain child? (5) 


10 Where love is always found sitting pretty. (2, 6) 
11 It’s little credit to the Dean to be afraid. (6) 
12, 13. There’s space in lockers for these dogs. (6, 8) 


14 Support one’s wife? (7) 


15 They are trained, as it were, to carry fuel. (7) 

17 This anthem adds nothing to the country. (1, 6) 

20 They turn on the juice when you roll out the barrel. (7) 
24 Sticks up, perhaps, for one’s plans. (8) 

26 A change from north to south briefly may stick you. (6) 
27 Mother has one of her own kind in attendance in sickness. (6) 
28 Say, Louis has changed his name. (8) 


29 The quarters of a miser? (5) 


30 One way to raise foolish creatures. (9) 


DOWN 

2 A number of Spanish gentlemen certainly have these in their 
makeup. 

3 The source of water, it appears, is not a secret. (4, 5) 

4 And yet tots are not allowed in them! (7) 

5 Not out to speed. (6) 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


7 I need bail, perhaps, while trying to prove it. (5) 
8 Uniform for the army? (7) ACROSS 
9 A bad fiddler’s predicament. (6) 1 2, 7, 2, 8. Putting 
16 One of these was a temporary residence for Wendy's father. poi two to- 
gi 

(9) 5 Retract 

18 The end of a dog? (7) 9 —— 
. 10 Bulldog 

19 Baits for cod? Yes! (6) 14. ieeeeeee 
21 Domesticated rooster? (7) 13 Eight ~ 
22 Shave and a haircut? Sure, but not up on top. (7) 15 Restrains 
4 j : : 6 17 True 
23 Spain, to a philatelist. (6) 20 Iago 


25 The pants are hers. (5) 
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21 Dervishes 





Solution to last puzzle 


24 Hosea 5 Robot 

25 Collector 6 Tolled 

26 Inertia 7, 8 See 1A 

28 Imitate 12 Sleighs 

30 Enlarge 14 Garment 

31 Sold out 16 Novelties 
18 Fishwife 
19 Especial 

DOWN 22 Cantor 

1 Public 23 Pr.est 

2 See 1A 25 Crave 

3 Inherits 27 Eel 

4 Golden age 29 Ado (404) 
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Letters 


United Nation 


The article...“Divided Nation Without 
a Policy” brings a number of ideas worth 
thinking about while trying to under- 
stand this Canada of ours. 

Last August a highly educated Hun- 
garian couple visited my Muskoka retreat. 
Expecting to be arrested and shot any 
day by the Bolsheviks in Hungary a few 
years ago, they escaped to Canada. They 
said “Canada is wonderful, just wonder- 
ful—you can not know how wonderful 
it is. You are living in Heaven, in Para- 
dise and you can not realise it. You 
must not lose your great heritage.” 

It is clear to thinking Canadians that 
we must be a united people with unity of 
purpose if we are to be strong enough 
to stay the way we are, and wish to re- 
main a free people. This could and 
should be shown graphically, when we 
are ready for one, by means of a Union 
Flag for Canada. 


TORONTO J. H. W. BRADFIELD 


School Curriculum 


W. J. Hall is to be commended for his 
article on the high school curriculum. 
He has, I am sure, voiced the opinion 
of thousands. Especially do I agree with 
the suggestion of replacing social studies 
with “old-fashioned” geography and 
history. That French should be taught 
at an early age is another good sugges- 
tion. I should like to see Canadian edu- 
cation take notice of a well thought-out 
plan. 


WOODSTOCK, ONT. M. L. RICHARDS 


Defence for Richard 


Through eagerness to restore the balance 
of history, Bergen Evans has been less 
than just to Richard Coeur-de-lion. 

In everything, including stature, Rich- 
ard was a little larger than life size, and 
his virtues and his faults were in the same 
proportion. 

He rebelled against his father, who 
was scheming to disinherit him in favour 
of John, and who kept his own wife in 
prison while living openly with Fair 
Rosamund. If he was a bad son to a 
bad father, Richard was a good son to 
his mother. He was unfaithful to his 
wife in an age when marital fidelity by 
men in high places was virtually un- 
known. 

“Richard 


Yea-and-Nay” is largely a 





creature of fiction. The charge that he 
sought only his own glory in the Crusade 
is demonstrably false. Neither the cost 
of the Crusade nor his ransom beggared 
England, although the burdens were 
heavy enough; the same burdens fell 
equally, by the way, on his continental 
possessions . 

It is a mistake to blame Richard be- 
cause he was not an Englishman. AIl- 
though King of England, he was French, 
and his French possessions were richer 
than and almost as extensive as England. 
They also gave him much more trouble, 
because the French King tried constantly, 
both during and after the Crusade, to 
take them from him... 
PORT HOPE, ONT. STUART RYAN 


Duke and Eton 


Re your quiz question, “Did the Duke of 
Wellington really say that the Battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing fields 
of Eton?” The attached is a copy of cor- 
respondence with the present Duke of 
Wellington on this subject for your in- 
formation. 

Toronto, 4th. Dec. 1951. 
His Grace, The Duke of Wellington, 
Apsley House, 194 Piccadilly, London. 


Your Grace: 

With reference to the recent discussion 
regarding a statement said to have been 
made by your illustrious ancestor, I take 
the liberty of quoting to you an anecdote 
from Recollections of the Table Talk of 
Samuel Rogers edited by the late Rev. 
Alexander Dyce, New Southgate, published 
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ANSWER TO PUZZLER 
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by H. A. Rogers, 2 Boungs Green Road, 
NSS7...../6 

The Duke said: “I have found that raw 
troops, however inferior to the old ones 
in manoeuvering, are far superior to them 
in downright fighting with the enemy. At 
Waterloo the young ensigns and lieutenants 
who had never before seen a battle rushed 
to meet death as if they had been playing 
at cricket.” 

While the “Playing fields of Eton” are 
not mentioned it is probably true that the 
ensigns and lieutenants were recruited 
from Eton and the other public schools of 
Britain and played the national game... . 

Yours very truly, 
Talbot P. Grubbe. 


The Duke replied as follows: 

Dec. 10th. 1951. 
Stratfield Saye House, 
Reading. 

Dear Sir: 

I thank you for your letter about a 
quotation from Sainuel Rogers’ Table Talk. 
As a matter of fact, I did know it already. 
I think the Duke meant that young officers 
went into battle gaily and lightheartedly. 
These adverbs are not particularly appli- 
cable to modern cricket. 

Yours very truly, 
Wellington. 

I leave you to draw your own conclu- 

sions. 


TORONTO TALBOT P. GRUBBE 


St. Anne de Beaupre 


The French words, “beau pré”, as 
two words, do mean “beautiful meadow” 
but when these words are joined together 
as one word, “beaupré”, the meaning is 
entirely different. Ste. Anne de Beaupré 
means “Ste. Anne of the Bowsprit”. The 
story of the Breton sailors, shipwrecked 
near the Isle of Orleans, who landed 
safely near the site of the present shrine 
and credited their rescue to the inter- 
vention of the good Ste. Anne, patron 
saint of Quebec, as told by Mr. Garner 
in his article, appears to explain the ori- 
gin and reason for the location of the 
present shrine, and hence its name: Ste. 
Anne of the Bowsprit. 


TORONTO F. KEITH DALTON 


Political Color 


I note that you accuse Donald M. 
Fleming, M.P., of lack of color. Wasn't 
this the identical charge levelled against 
another Canadian, W. L. M. King, when 
he was seeking the leadership of a po- 
litical party? So at any rate says the 
record. 


TORONTO S. J. CHARLES 
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F BUT THE NAVY TOASTS 
WHILE SEATED 





Ee 


The legend is that the Sailor King—William IV— 
arose to reply to a toast by his naval officers and : 
bumped his head on the low ceiling-beams of | M D E R | A L 
the rolling ship. 

eae 


Ever since that occasion, the custom of the Navy is to 
remain seated while toasting the reigning Monarch. 


VT) Today ...when friends honour each other FO 
in a toast, or get together for good 

fellowship ... the choice is Imperial... the fine whisky CANADIAN W HISKY 

that is always worthy of the occasion .. . smooth, mellow 

and of truly Imperial quality. 


a 


IN THE DISTINCTIVE DECANTER 








MOLSON'S GOLD 


BREWERS 


SINCE 1786 


“What's your choice P” 
asked Goldie 


prefers an ale that’s light and 


“If vou prefer light entertain- 
ment there's comedy, music and 
dancing,” said the friendly lion. 
“And for really light pleasure 
there ll be Molson’s Golden on 
the table.”“Mvy choice!” said the 
man in the grey jacket. 
“Evervbody’s choice!” agreed 


Goldie. “Everybody, that is, who 


dry, but never, never bitter.” 

Tonight and any night, enjoy 
the taste reward that’s making 
news with modern-minded 
people. From delicate bouquet 
to smooth mellow swallow, youll 
find Molson’s Golden the perfect 
companion of lighter moments! 


EN ALE 


F AND A MITE DRIER 








